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GIULIANO DE^ MEDICI 



A DRAMA. 
IN FIVE ACTS. 



B 



DEDICATION. 

TO THE MEMORY OF WILLIAM ROSCOE, 

THE HISTORIAN OF THE MEDICI. 

Sire of my Sire ! before whose vigorous eye, 
Italia spread her rich and varied store, 
Her glorious sons' eventful History, 
Wonders of art, and fields of classic lore ; 

Whose mind selected, with discernment high, 
Th' alluring path thy Genius should explore, 
And traced the fortunes of the Medici, 
Who in thy page live nobly, as of yore : 

Thou, by whose side in childhood oft I strayed- 
Dear to my heart, and sacred as 'tis dear, 
I would invoke thy Venerable Shade ! 

And humbly bring, with reverential tear. 
An offering to thy memory — 'tis laid 
In grateful duty and affection, here ! 



PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 



LORBNZO DB' MbDICI. 

GiULiANo, his Brother^ 

GuGLiELMo de' Pazzi, Brother^H-law to Lorenzo. 

Cardinal Riario, the Pope's Legate. 

Francesco de' Pazzi, 

Francesco Salviati, ^rchbish-op of 

PisUf 
Giovanni Montesicco, a Soldier, 
Bernardo Bandini, 
Antonio Maffei, a Priest, 
Stefano da Bagnone, a Scribe, 
Cesarb Petrucci, Gonfaloniere, 



Conspirators. 



BiANCA, Wife to Guglielmo d£ Pazzi, and Sister of 

Lorenzo. 
Elena Gorini. 



GIULIANO DE' MEDICI. 

ACT I. Scene L 
The Gardens of the Villa Pazzi, Florence. 

Francesco de' FazzIj pacing the walk in an agitated 

manlier, 

FRANCESCO. 

NOT even for thee, not even for thee, Bianca, 
Will I spare one of thine accursed race ! 
No 1 though I call to mind how fondly once 
Thou and thy brothers played in infant glee. 
And how thou lov'st them now ! no — darker still 
Rolls the dark torrent of my jealous hate. 
When thus I think of thee, who once wert dear ! 

Enter Salviati. 

SALVIATI. 

My son, be cautious ! thou dost not remember 
That the calm air transports thy fiery words 
To other ears than mine. To me, indeed, 
Their dire revenge breathes merry music — but 
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[//I a whisper] Thy brother Guglielmo's passing near ! 
As I turned from yon avenue, we met — 
He shunned me, but I marked a strange expression 
Uneasy and alarmed, within his eye — 

FRANCESCO. 

Hah ! surely yet this passionate soul of mine 

Will drag me down to ruin ! I forget, 

The needful prudence, when in lonely hours. 

Goaded to madness by its thousand wounds. 

It rushes out in frenzy ! I'll be calnl, 

Unbend my ruffled brows, and speak smooth words ; 

I thank thee, father, for thy watchful care. 

SALVIATI. 

Nay, thank me not. It is not for thyself 
Alone, 1 warned thee. There's a fearful die 
Now cast by many on to-morrow's fate ; 
And I would pray thee, curb thy hasty speech. 
Or the fooFs portion will be thine, and mine. 

FRANCESCO. 

Destruction ! Ay — but not on us, my father. 
Shall fell disaster do her gloomy work ! 
On them, on them — the iron bolt shall fall. 
And vengeance hurl the blow ! — 

SALVIATI. 

I heard thee speak 
Erewhile of Countess Pazzi — she is safe, 
Although a Medici. 
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FRANCESCO, 

I do not caxe ! 
Bianca is to me no more I Time was^ 
When the remotest thought of distant ill 
Attending her, could rouse my every fear, 
And move me to her aid—and even yet, 
Methinks I see that form of dignity, 
That proud dark eye, turn on me in reproach. 
What matter ? She is nothing to me now ! 
I vowed her misery, when in cold disdain 
She bade me from her presence, on the day 
I sought to make her mine. The hour is come ! 

SALVIATI. 

Enough, Francesco. Now forget thyself, 

And turn to wider themes. Behold the Sun 

Stoops to th' horizon — ^he shall never set 

Again on Florence while the Medici 

Hold their high power. And there is much to say ; 

They tell me Montesicco has refused 

To do the deed assigned him. 

FBANCESCO. 

Craven coward I 
And wherefore does he flinch ? oh would that I 
Possessed a thousand arms, that I might deal 
A thousand deathblows — I would do his work ! 

SALVIATI. 

Patience, my son, and listen. Montesicco 
Dreads to profane the holy church with blood ; 
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He, the brave soldier, to whose practised hand 

Was given the choicest work. Strange conscience his, 

Who willingly with blood can stain his soul, 

Yet question of the placcj nor dare to strike 

In consecrated walls, — as if his deed 

Could change its nature with the air he breathes ! 

On yester eve when gay Fiesole 

Was crowded by a brilliant festal throng, 

I saw him wander, with a scowling eye 

Of disappointment, like a lion chafed, 

And cheated of his prey. I judged him then 

Most worthy of his hire, and little thought 

He would have faltered thus. 

FRANCESCO. 

It matters not ! 
/ plunge the dagger in the breast of Giulian ! 
And it is well he hesitates in time. 
Rather than that his hand should grasp the sword 
In weakness or misgiving. Dost thou know, 
(For time is pressing,) one who would devote 
With heart like thine, and hand as firm as mine, 
Himself to us, to-morrow ? 

SALVIATI. 

More than one — 
There's Stefano, and young Maffei — 

FHANCESCO. 

Right 1 



^mm 



SCENE I. GIULIANO DE* MEDICI. 

SALVIATI. 

The one would lick the dust to court my smile. 
And stoop — ay, even to crime, at my command ; 
I have him in my power, a useful tool, 
Crafty and silent, — and the other, fierce. 
And strong in hatred, yet withal discreet. 

Enter Attendant. 

ATTENDANT. 

My Lord, the Cardinal Riario. 

Enter Riario gaily. 

RIARIO. 

Sure such a blooming sunny day ne'er saw 
Two gloomier faces I 

SALVIATI and prancesco [who salute him]' 
Grave, important matters — 



A truce to gravity ! the jocund year 
Puts forth her laughing face, and all is joy 
Within this Vale of Amo ! and the city 
Is rife with revelry, — the great Lorenzo 
Superbly entertains. I would, my friends, 
Ye did more heartily regard your prince, — 
I fear me much that there are hostile thoughts 
Arrayed against him, which in time may grow 
To hostile actions. 
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10 GIULIANO DE' MEDICI. ACT I. 

SALVIATI. 

Power like theirs, my lord, 
So vast, increasing, and so wisely wielded. 
Ever awakens jealousy — the Pope, 
As well you know, himself combats its growth. 

\_Exit Francesco, with a gesture of impatience 

aside^ to Salviati. 

RIARIO. 

Too well I know it — and in Rome, my uncle 
Gives ear to wily schemes. I scorn their whispers 1 
Yet on one point, you know, my good Archbishop, 
I have obeyed my uncle — in that I 
Bow to your just commands. My youth indeed. 
And inexperience, gladly own your counsels. 

SALVIATI. 

So apt a scholar pleases me. You mean 

To attend the church to-morrow, in full state ? 

RIARIO. 

I do. Yet all this pageant charms me not. 

For one hour's social converse with Lorenzo 

I would give all its mockery, and exchange 

This dull formality — oh, pardon me — 

I know I speak unto the wisest son 

Of our most holy church, — and yet, my father, 

I must reveal to thee, that oftentimes 

My heart beats hard against its prison walls. 

And longs to break the chains now cast about it 

By my priest's office, — ^longs to taste the bliss 
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Denied it, — all the charms of social life, 
The soft endearments of a guiltless love, 
And that free converse with the gentler sex, 
I may not seek I 

SALVIATI. 

My son ! my son I what devil in thy soul 
Has wrought this fearful work ? insidious 
Against our blessed mother, and designed 
To lead thee from her. Has this dear Lorenzo 
Shaken thy right convictions ? 

RIARIO. 

He! Lorenzo I 
Far, far from him be one unworthy thought 
Of our profession, and our sacred church ! 
'Twas one more beautiful, who yesternight 
Awaked the fond desires that will not sleep I 
'Twas at Fiesole she met my eye — 
Nay — pardon me again — I'll make thee hear 
Against thy will. Yet how shall I describe 
Her wondrous loveliness? — She sUghtly leaned 
Upon an old man*s arm — her aged father's — 
Her form was slender, and on every step 
Mild dignity attended, and sweet grace. 
The pure transparent whiteness of her skin 
Was shaded by long locks of golden hair, 
Bound in a ruby fillet. In her eye 
Of matchless blue, there was a mournful look 
Tempering their lustre — often as she turned 
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To those who greeted her, a sadness hovered 

Round the bewitchmg language of her smile ; 

And as she passed me by, I saw the gems 

That clasped her purple robe, and deemed her one 

Of rank. The Medici saluted her, 

And the young Giulian followed where she went 

With anxious eye. I questioned one I met 

Who knew this lovely girl — 'twas Elena, 

The Count Gorini's daughter — 

SALVIATI. 

Fair enough 
In sooth, she is I They say that Giuliano 
Oft seeks with lover's steps her father's house. 
It may be — ^but she cannot — dare not love him ! 
Or if she does, she must not wed hun. Come, 

[Turning to go. 
No theme is this for holy churchmen — come. 

RIARIO. 

Alas ! thus young and beautiful, she's led 

To sorrow, by the silver cords of love ! [Exeunt. 
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Scene II. 
A Room in the Gorini Palace. 

Elena seated mar the window in a musing attitude, 

ELENA. 

It is in vain I I cannot bear it long, 

This secrecy — this silence — one kind heart 

To aid mine to sustain its burden ! Long 

It has been borne, and now the heart is weary. 

Enter Bianca. 

BIANCA. 

Good evening, dearest Elena ! I came 
To bear you company^ as Count Gorini, 
I heard, meant to depart this day for Pisa, 
And leave you lonely here. 

ELENA [rising to greet her"]. 

Dear Countess Pazzi, 
Welcome to one who needs your sympathy ! 

BIANCA. [cheerfully] 
Nay, be not mournful, Elena. Thou art 
Of late grown sad— I will not have thee thus. 
What aileth thee ? Come, do not turn away, 
But let me comfort thee, if secret grief 
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Admit of solace. And if not, at least 

I will weep with thee — and upon my breast 

Thou shalt shed these mysterious tears of thine. 

[She draws her to her arms, Elena weeps in 
silence on her bosom. 
Be comforted, my Elena — I know 
This is some trembling of thy tender heart 1 
But what if it be wounded ? still be cheered ; 
A healing balm shall come. There is no grief 
While thy young innocent heart in purity — 

ELENA [starting from her arms]. 
Cut me not deeper ! hush — in mercy hush — ■ 
Take me no more into thy tender arms ! 

BIANCA. 

Elena, thou art ill, thy fancy wanders. 

Or some vague fears possess thy weakened mind ? 

ELENA. 

Yes, I am ill — but no vague fears, Bianca, 
Haunt my sick heart. No ! real evil stands 
Beside me night and day, and dread remorse 
Tracks my faint footsteps ! 

BIANCA. 

Why this mystery ? 
Thou dost alarm me, child ! yet I believe 
Thy heart, so sensitive, has conjured up 
Some vision to torment it ! Has thy father — 

ELENA. 

Alas, my father ! dear and tender father ! 



i 
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How have I wronged thee! thou, whose blessing falls 
Nightly upon my guilty ear ! one drop 
Of sweetness mingled in my bitter cup, 
Yet lost in bitterness ! 

BIANCA. 

What mean these words ? 
Bitterness — guilt — remorse ! [SAe rises hastily, 

ELENA. 

Nay — leave me not — 
Oh leave me not in anger ! dare I tell thee, 
Dare I reveal to thee my burdened heart, 
I think that thou wouldst pity me, and give 
One tear to thy poor Elena ! 

BIANCA. 

Thou know'st 
I Ve loved thee ever with a sister's love ; 
Even when thy father looked upon me coldly. 
I've seen thee droop, consumed by hidden grief, 
Yet I forbore to question thee. I dwelt 
Upon thy virtue, youth, and innocence. 
And hoped to see them triumph over sorrow. 
Now thou hast plucked away, with fearful words. 
This cherish'd hope — and I must fear for thee ! — 
I do conjure thee, if on human aid 
Thou yet canst rest, reveal to me at once 
This dreadful secret ! 

ELENA. 

'Tis not mine alone, 
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Yet I will trust thee — and on thy discretion 

Implicitly rely. But, Countess Pazzi, 

Look not so stern and proud ! I may have stooped 

To craftiness — deceit — ^but lower ! — ^no — 

Not lower have I fallen ! — 

BIANCA. 

Forgive me, Elena. 

ELENA. 

'Tis low enough to fall ! from the pure light 
Of happy, fearless virtue, to dark shades 
Of falsehood and concealment, where the soul 
Must wander in a labyrinth of woe. 
Distrustful of itself, and fearing others ! 
But to my story. Two short years ago. 
Thou know'st I left the peaceful Convent where 
My childish days were passed. With hopeful joy 
I came to Florence ; and my father, whom 
I ever dearly loved, bestowed upon me, 
With fond affection's lavish heart and hand, 
Each wished-for luxury. The city rang 
With pr.aises of the Medici, with whom 
My father held no intercourse, save that 
Of cold pohteness, seldom interchanged. 
Yet if I mingled with the great and gay, 
I needs must meet thy brothers, and I joined 
In murmurs of applause bestowed on them, 
And thought I did but what all others did. 
Until young Giulian spoke to me of love ! 
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Trembling, I listened— both had I admired — 
Lorenzo still was noble — Giulian dear ! — 
Sweet were the days that followed ! 

l^She pauses in emotion- 
Then I saw 
My father look with coldness and aversion 
Upon my Giuliano ; and I heard 
Rumours of disagreement, jealousy, 
And hostile feeling, on my father's part 
Towards the Medici : and Giuliano 
I seldom saw, save in the festive scenes, 
Where he would lead me from the dance and song 
To silent bowers, and lonely walks, and pour 
Into my ear sweet words of love and hope. 
Well I remember, once I asked him why 
Must our affection be a secret thing. 
Hid from all others' eyes, as if 'twere crime ? 
He hesitated — paused — and looked away, 
Perplexed and troubled : — from that fatal hour 
My grief began ! He urged a secret marriage ; 
He gave me for my choice, a life with him. 
Or life without him — and he triumphed thus ! 
And then came falsehood and dissimulation 
To dash the purity of our young love. 
So guiltless in itself, with sin and sorrow ! 

BIANCA. 

Oh, Elena, how little did I deem 
That thus thy heart was riven ! my poor, poor child ! 

c 
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ELENA. 

I fled on false pretences — and alone 

I stood with him before a reverend priest, 

And gave him vow for vow. Some wUy tongue 

Had gained my father's ear. He questioned me 

Fiercely and sternly ; and he cursed the day 

That Giulian saw me ; with a throbbing heart 

I heard his fatal words ; then, roused to act 

By love and fear, I stood erect and gave 

A bold denial, and conjured my father 

To seek not Giuliano — ^he should come 

To mar our peace no longer — and I said, 

(Mary, forgive me !) that I cared not for him ! 

My father folded me within his arms 

And blessed me. Then my heartstrings seemed to 

break ; 
I swooned in his embrace — and when I woke 
To consciousness, I heard his soothing words 
Of kindness — ^how he grieved to wound me so. 
And make his darling weep ! Each honied word 
In strange confusion fell upon my ear 
Like mockery, or a wandering voice in dreams. 
I knew not where I lay — I closed my eyes 
In dull despair, and many a weary day 
I pined in hidden grief and solitude. 

BIANCA. 

Why didst thou not confide in me ? Thy father 
Would not have scorned me, as his daughter's friend ! 
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ELENA. 

My father trusted me ! there was the sting 
That pierced my inmost soul I he trusted me, 
He thanked me for my candour I Oh Bianca, 
A thousand times a day my spirit writhed 
Beneath this torture, which I tried to meet 
With sick'ning smiles — even when the sense of guilt 
Was growing on me daily — for I sunk 
Still deeper in deception. 

BIAKCA. 

Cruel Giulian ! 
To lead thee to such sorrow I 

ELENA. 

Nay, my friend, 
I would not have thee blame him I Teach thy children. 
That " sin is lock'd in the embrace of pain ;" 
Warn those thou lov'st, Bianca, of the woe 
That waits them when they leave the light of truth ! 
With inward peace and happy conscience gone. 
Where shall we rest ? What are all outward things, 
The pride of rank, of beauty, love itself. 
Ay ! even love — what is its dear-bought bliss 
When vice becomes its handmaid ? Can it live 
In such companionship ? yes ! mine hath lived — 
Mine !— not the rosy cherub of the skies, 
Whom virtue smiles on, and whom Heaven approves, 
But a pale spectre, whose once radiant form. 
Dark fate with withering breath has brooded o'er ! 
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Still, still it lives — and still its restless flame 
Warms my faint heart, and arms it to endure. 
To those gay haunts where once my joyous spirit 
Spontaneous led me, now with tardy steps 
And timid fear I go — and there I hear 
From every lip the praises of thy brothers ! 
Of Giuliano*s destined bride ! whose sire 
Lorenzo treats with for a speedy marriage ! 
I see this gentle girl, with modest blush, 
Receive his greetings 'mid th' observant throng ; 
I see she loves him ! and she little dreams 
Of the dark barrier that unseen by her, 
Is raised between them. Then I long to speak 
The word that he forbids. 

BiANCA [aside]. 

Oh fatal passion I 
Are these thy innocent victims! [_To EL] And can he 
Yet ask thy patience ? 

ELENA. 

Yes, my friend I still — still, 
He asks my patience ; and he bids me think 
Of the revenge, the bloodshed that would follow 
The utterance of the truth. Alas, alas ! 
More dark and difficult as time wears on 
Seems the right path to me I And now, Bianca, 
What thinkest thou ? 

BIANCA. 

I'm all astonishment ! 
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My sister ? is it thus, with many a fear, 
And sad foreboding, that I hail thee sister ? 

[^Embraces her, 

ELENA. 

My kindest friend I if aught can wile away 
My thoughts from vain regret, it is that thou 
Callest me sister ! But begone — he comes — 
Oh fly, Bianca, quick — away ^- away ! 

{^Footsteps are heard without. Exit Bianca, 

Enter GivLiAJHo. 

GIULIANO. 

My love, how pale thou art ! what step was that. 
My Elena ? Who visits thee this hour 
Of evening ? It is meet that thou shouldst be, 
As yet, alone to greet thy husband. Who 
Intrudes upon thy privacy ? 

ELENA. 

A friend. 

GiyLIANO. 

A friend ! 

ELENA [smiling]. 
Nay, be not jealous, Giuliano ! 
'Twas thine own sister. 

GIULIANO, 

And she saw thee thus. 
Haggard, and pale, and weeping ? for thine eyes 
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Bear trace of tears. Say, did she question thee ? 

ELENA Itimidly^, 
Question me ? No — ^yes — slightly, delicately. 

GIULIANO [^looking at her jixedlif]. 
Thou knowest, Elena, too well thou knowest. 
That if our secret be discovered now. 
Death waits on the disclosure, and a storm 
Of civil discord follows. I entreat 
Thy patience I — still thy patience — ^for I see 
Approaching with less tardy steps, the day 
When I may claim thee mine. A few short days 
Of longer patience, I implore of thee ! 

SLENA. 

'Tis ever thus, my Giulian — ever thus — 

" These few short days" have proved long weary 

months ; 
And still thou bid'st me wait ; oh I could bear 
This load of seciecy and long deception, 
Had I some faithful breast on which to lean, 
When thou art far away. My soul is toss'd 
Upon the billows of its own wild thoughts, 
Or trembles, as the chilly hand of fear 
Repels its fond aspirings. I have longed 
For comfort — I have none save when thou'rt near. 
And 'tis so seldom, Giulian ! 

[She takes his hand, kisses itj and weeps. 

GIULIANO. 

Tell me, love, 
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How didst thou satisfy Bianca ? how 

Elude her searching glance ? I know it well. 

\_Elena turns pale, and drops his hand. 

ELENA. 

How? 

GIULIAMO. 

Ah, why this hesitation, Elena ? 

ELENA [clasping her hands^* 
Oh Mary mother I aid me, aid me now ! 
No more deception — no I once more shall truth 
Hallow these perjured lips I I told her all ! 

\_She covers lierface with her hands, 
GIULIANO [turning suddenly away]. 
Then fare thee well I Thy lips have sealed our fate ! 

Farewell — I go to meet it. 

ELENA. 

Stay— oh stay. 
My Giuliano ! hear me — trust thy sister ! 

GIULIANO. 

Trust her ? ah yes — as I have trusted thee. 
To be betrayed ! trust to her woman's tongue, 
That restless, faithless thing I dost think that I 
Am fool enough to be its dupe again ? 
A woman's tongue ! A woman's fragile faith ! 
Hah ! ha ! 'tis very good — 'tis very safe ! 

ELENA. 

A woman's faith ? oh Giulian, scorn it not ! 
Long, long it suffers, and endures, and lives. 
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Through days of doubt, and years of hope deferred, 
It struggles on, believing, hoping still ! 
A woman's faith ! What hath thine been to me ? 
The broken promise, the alluring hope— 
Giulian, where are they ? I reproach thee not, 
But I would bid thee think how deeply tried 
Has been my love for thee ; how few the days 
Of sweet refreshment it has tasted ; how. 
Its happy feelings checked, its eager wings 
Clipped, lest they soar to joy : my soul has lain 
Beneath the shadows that thine absence cast 
Upon my lonely path. When on thy breast 
My head is softly pillowed, when thy voice 
Wakes every nerve to gladness ; when thine arm 
Supports my faltering steps ; then, then my heart 
Forgets its sadness ! Why shouldst thou reproach 
Thine Elena ? She breaks no faith with thee, 
Thou know'st she does not ! 

QIULIANO. 

True, thou sayest true. 
Thou didst not promise — would thou hadst — that thou 
Wouldst give no confidence to my proud sister, 
A Pazzi's wife, and one so stern in judgment. 

ELENA. 

Stern, didst thou say ? I know her just and good. 
Her lofty virtue rules a gentle mind. 
Discretion guides it, knowledge hath enlarged 
Its bounds, experience hath taught it wisdom, 
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And the pure charity which thinks no evil, 

Reigns in its counsels, and inclines it ever 

To caution mild, and judgment fraught with mercy. 

She loves us, Giulian ; we are safe with her. 

I pray thee trust her ! and forgive the fear 

I caused thee : thus let our dear peace be sealed ! 

[^Kisses his hand, 
GIULIANO [regarding her earnestly and fondly]. 
Thou sweet implorer ! can I look on thee 
And not forgive thee ? Elena — my wife — 
My angel friend — my all of hope and joy, 
'Tis I should ask forgiveness. I who cause 
These tears to flow. Yet 'tis for thee alone 
I dread a full disclosure. 'Tis for thee 
I tremble, lest the arm of vengeance fall 
On that devoted head. It is not, love. 
To peril and to grief I'd lead thee forth 
Beneath the frowns of discord ; but in light 
'Mid smiles and triumph I would own thee mine. 
And see thee claim the homage of the crowd. 
One of the Medici ! while joy should bloom 
On that now pallid cheek ; and love, disturbed 
By no besetting fears, should dwell within 
This sweet but heavy eye ! 

ELENA. 

Enough for me. 
To gain once more the paths of truth and peace 
,^^ithout the worldly pageant. I would wear 
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To please thine eye, the jewelled coronet. 
And move in state and splendour 'mid the gay, 
So it should flatter thee. But, Giuliano, 
Thou iviiow'st I'd walk with thee through paths of 

danger, 
And tremble not, if truth and love were ours. 
And we could look up to the eye of light, 
And feel that we were honest ! 

GIULIANO. 

Thou art right. 
Dear Elena, but not ourselves alone. 
We implicate. Thy father, old and stern. 
The jealous Pazzi, ready to revolt 
Against my brother's power, the fierce archbishop — 

ELENA. 

Call him not fierce — he is but bold and sage ! 

GIULIANO. 

These wait but the occasion, and one spark 
Would light the train, how small soe'er the fire 
From which it flew. 

ELENA. 

Ah me ! ah me I my Giulian, 
Why did the hand of fate lead thee to me ? 
Why did I yield to thee ? I should have fled 
Thy dangerous presence — but a voice was here^ 

[ Placing her hand on her heart. 
And charmed, and spell-bound, by its mystic power, 
I heard no other. Better far for thee. 
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Had I repelled it ! 

GIULIANO. 

Hush, my own beloved ! 
The fate that led me to thy tender arms 
ril bless for ever ; thou — my life, my sun, 
Sweet beam of light upon my erring way. 
Shedding around my once benighted heart 
The softening influence of thy tender love — 
Oh how ought I to bless thee I And how oft 
I give thee cause to hate me ! Elena, 
Forgive the wild impatience of a heart 
Untutored even by love ; the sport of passion 
Too fiery for its peace ; the toy of Fate, 
Slave of her light caprices ! 

ELENA. 

Say not so, 
Nor yet despond. A kinder Power above 
O'er-rules the hand of Fate I 

GIULIANO. 

Let us believe it ! 
And now farewell, my love. To-morrow morn 
I see thee, ere with Cardinal Riario 
We attend the service in the Reparata. 

ELENA. 

'Twill be a splendid Festa— and my Giulian, 

The boldest, bravest, noblest of the train ! [Exeunt, 
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Scene III. 
Gardens of the Villa Pazzi. 

Guglielmo db' Pazzi, alone. 

GUGLIELMO. 

Would I had never heard Francesco's words. 
Or that I could forget he is my brother ! 
Conspiracy is hatching — and upon 
Our household hearth — I, the unwilling hearer 
Of their dark schemes. Shall I reveal them ? no I 
I dare not ! — oh, thou timid heart of mine, 
Say, art thou worthy of Bianca's love? — 
Wavering, irresolute, and weak, thou'rt ever 
The sport of circumstance, of chance, or terror ! 

[-4 Page passes by. 
Come hither, boy — Go tell thy lady mistress 
That I request her presence — quick — ^begone. 

[Exit Page. 
I know it not — ^but much I fear to-morrow 
Will witness deeds of violence. I'll bid 
Bianca keep within her palace gates. 
For once I will be firm, — for her dear sake I 
I hear her footstep. 
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Efiter BiANCA. 

BIANCA. 

Didst thou call me hither. 
My Guglielmo ? — for the hour is late, 
'Tis time to seek repose-— and on the morrow 
Thou know'st, we early rise for pomp and pleasure. 

GUGLIELMO. 

I know it. One request I make, Bianca ; 
Thou mayst not question it, nor yet deny. 
Nor mayst thou argue further in the matter. 
Than I shall tell thee. Go not forth to-morrow 
To this gay festival. The city wears 
Externally a peaceful aspect — but 
'Tis not the true one, for revolt is nursed 
Under the seeming calm. Go not, I pray 
Without thine own domain. 

BIANCA. 

But Guglielmo — 

GUGLIELMO. 

Bianca, I have told thee — urge me not — 

Here comes young Stefano with the Archbishop. 

Enter Salviati and Stefano. 

GUGLIELMO [^advances towards theni]. 
Welcome, my friends ! this pleasant, moonlight eve 
Beguiles you, like ourselves. What news from Rome ? 
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SALVIATI. 

Of general interest, none ; on matters only 

That do concern the church. My friend and I, 

Count Pazzi, sought this quiet hour to speak 

On themes of holy import — pardon then 

Our passing you in haste. [To Bianca. 

Madam, we crave 
Your kind indulgence. {They pass on. 

[Exeuni Guglielmo and Bianca, her eyesfollow- 
ing Salviati as she leaves the stage, 

BIANCA. 

Crafty thou art ! a plague spot on our church : 

Infecting too the healthy mind of youth 

That looks to thee for counsel — out upon thee 1 

[Salviati and StefanOy advancing to the front 

of the stage. 

SALVIATI. 

Beware of him — yon Pazzi — Guglielmo — 

Fickle, inconstant as the wandering winds. 

He might betray us. Dost tho^ know Francesco ? 

He is our colleague, and a fiercer foe 

The Medici have not. But, Stefano, 

What I would say imports myself. I need thee — 

To thine own trusty ear alone I give 

Full confidence. Then start not when thou hearest 

The hidden motives and the fix'd designs 

That lie beneath this grave exterior. 

Too deep for unsuspecting eyes to pierce. 
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But first I charge thee, as thou holdest dear 
The breath of Ufe, be secret, and be true. 
Swear that thou wilt be true ! 

STEFANO. 

I will — I swear ! 

SALVIATI. 

Then I will tell thee, Stefano — / love ! 

Hold — speak not thy surprise I — I love, so madly. 

That did those stars above shoot from their spheres 

In fiery anger, — did yon moon, so calm. 

Blaze forth in indignation — did a voice 

Proclaim on high the guilt of Salviati, 

Still would I rush on my determined way. 

To reach the goal, and snatch her to these arms ! 

Ah I little know they of the heart of man. 

Who ever deem it scathless ! through the walls 

Of the cold monastery love can creep 

To light the fires of human passion. Love 

Laughs at the blind credulity of those 

Who think the very air of monkish breath 

Must frighten him away. I tell thee, man, 

'Tis in these dull retreats of darkened life 

That his bright flame burns brightest, his warm 

breath 
Glows warmer o'er the heart J Now for this hour, 
Before thine eye alone, I cast away 
The sombre veil I wear before the face 
Of the believing multitude — I stand 
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Before thee here, no saint, no holy priest, 
But a man, Stefano I — a man — the prey 
Of an absorbing passion. Thou must be 
My sole assistant — thou, my friend — thou only — 
Say, dost thou comprehend ? 

STEFANO. 

I do — say on. 

SALVIATI. 

First thou shalt know to whom this madd'ning love 

Is all devoted. She, so heavenly fair. 

So exquisitely pure — so full of grace. 

And nameless fascination, that all words 

Are powerless to describe her — she is named — 

Hush — [in a whisper] Elena Gorini I 

STEFANO. 

But thou know'st— 

SALVIATI. 

I know what thou wouldst say^— that Giuliano 
Already owns her heart — but more, he dare not — 
And she shall yet be mine I Oh Stefano, 
Moments of transport have been mine already. 
For I am deemed her friend, her trusty pastor. 
And she has smiled on me — and I have held 
That warm fair hand in mine, and gazed with deep 
But hidden triumph on the timid eye. 
That seems as though it dare but half reveal 
Its soul of feeling — and the gentle form. 
That fain would hide in unobtrusive quiet 
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Its matchless elegance^ Yes, I have fed 

Upon that beauty till my soul was faint 

With gazing on it — and I turn away 

Lest I betray my secret ! Mark me, now — 

I've waited for this moment, when revolt 

Shall spread confusion and dismay, to bear 

Away this peerless prize. Before our friends 

I only wear the aspect of a foe, 

A stern foe of the Medici* To thee 

I here declare that love, ev'n more than hate 

Impels me to their ruin. He must die, 

Her lover Giuliano I — yes, the first. 

The deadliest, keenest blow must fall on him ; 

'Twill be dealt well by the young Count Francesco, 

Aided by bold Bandini. But thy part 

In the great action is not all fulfilled, 

Till thou hast aided me. Then from the church 

Straight thou wilt hasten to a spot appointed. 

To which I will beguile her. Direful news 

Of insurrection, murder, and the like, 

I will impart, and urge her there to seek 

A shelter with me. Thou with stealthy step 

Wilt lurk at hand, and wait my silent signal. 

And if she'll not obey me, then for force ; 

But not till then. She is a gentle weight, 

A very feather ! Through the thick'ning throng 

Thou mayst convey her speedily, ere yet 

Our purpose be discovered. 

D 
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STEFANO. 

True, my Lord. 
But for a moment let us just suppose 
The Pazzi fail, and thou art taken, ere 
Thou reach the lady ? 

SALVIATI. 

Fail ! Nay — shame upon thee I 
Be of a better courage than to fear 
The failure of our well concerted plans ] 
But a few moments, rightly seized, will serve 
For the accomplishment of this design. 
Thy aid must be alert, else it were vain, 
And worse than vain. 

STEFANO. 

Command me, Lord Archbishop, 
I will obey you promptly. 

SALVIATI. 

We shall meet 
Again at dawn of morning. Now I'll summon — 
For night is waning fleetly — ^our tried friends 
Francesco and Maflei, with Bernardo, 
Who only wait my signal. \_He whistles. 

See they come. 

Francesco, Maffei, and Bernardo, are seen 
approaching through the garden, 

SALVIATI. 

Now aU is still — in unsuspicious sleep 
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Rests the tired household, and the jealous Countess. 

Then come, my friends ! with ever new endeavour, 

And ever growing hate, let us impart 

Unto each other, for to-morrow's struggle, 

Fresh strength of purpose, and fresh power to act it! 

FRANCESCO. 

Well spoken, Salviati ! but I feel 
No need of such refreshment. As the hour 
Of action comes, it brings its own excitement, 
And nerves with firmer power my ready arm. 
How slow this night wears on ! 

SALVIATI. 

Impatient ever ! 
I like thyself, am eager, but I learn 
From rough experience, patience ; and I wait 
In confidence the issue of events. 
Say, are ye still so firm and strong, my friends ? 
Is there no faltering, no misgiving, here ? 
No Montesicco ? Can ye grasp the hand 
Each of the other, and pronounce your vow, 
" Destruction to the Medici ! " 

ALL [Joining hands]* 

We can I 
Destruction to the Medici I 

SALVIATI. 

'Tis well : 
Ye have my blessing. To your care, Bernardo, 
And to yours, Count Francesco, is committed 
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The death of Giuliano. Look ye well 

To the success of this, the part assigned you. 

Tremble not — pause not — let the fatal blow 

Be sudden — certain — ^rapid — He must die. 

To you, Maffei, and to Stefano 

The great Lorenzo is entrusted — I 

Shall seek the palace, and incite revolt 

Among the civil powers — therefore expect not, 

That I appear amid the festal crowd. 

Two thousand men are marching now from Pisa ; 

They will rush on the city at the moment 

That our spies give the signal. All is ordered 

For the grand consummation of the plot, 

It only waits firm hands, and hearts resolved. 

ALL. 

We give it both ! 

SALVIATI. 

And now ye may depart, 
Bernardo and Maffei. Stefano, 
Remain awhile. [Exeunt Bernardo and Maffei. 

FRANCESCO. 

Adieu, Bandini 1 — when we meet again 

We give the death-blow 1 Ha 1 young Giuliano I 

Dream thy last dreams of glory — ^for thy star 

Of life is setting, and the mists of death 

Are gathering for the morrow ! Bid farewell 

To thy dear Elena— a long farewell ! 
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SALVIATI. 

Francesco, thou art mad ! I do forbid 
Thy busy tongue to meddle with her name I 

FRANCESCO Icarelessly]. 
Nay, be not angry, father, thou must know. 
For many whisper it, that she already 
Is wife to Giuliano. 

SALVIATI [starts]' 
What is that 
Thou say'st ? that she is wife to him ! 

FRANCESCO. 

Ay — wife ! 
There is another joy from which to tear 
His proud triumphant spirit ! From the arms 
Of love and beauty I will hurl him down, 
Beyond her vain recal ! 

STEFANO [apart to Salviati]. 

Be calm, my lord ! 
SALVIATI [to Francesco], 
I tell thee thou dost lie, thou prating fool ! 
She's none of his I I tell thee thou dost lie. 
And if those words pass from thy slandering lips 
But once again, I'll make thee pay with blood 
For every syllable — Go to, thou fool 1 

[Walks about in an agitated manner. 

FRANCESCO. 

So I how is this, my Lord Archbishop? why 
This anger and disturbance? one would think. 
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Father Confessor, that the gentle dame 

Had touched your shielded heart 1 Measure your 

words, 
I pray you. Slander ? — you will shortly learn 
The truth of what I tell you ! 

BTEFANO [to Sulviatl], 

Calm yourself, 
'Tis but the idle scandal of the crowd. 
[Aside] My Lord, you do surprise me — he will see 
That which you've striven so long, so well, to hide. 

SAL VI ATI. 

Go, Ste'fano — and go, Francesco — thou 
Dost rouse my indignation — for I feel 
The purity of her whose virgin name 
Thou thus profanest, giv'n into my care, 
And I permit no idle tongue to speak 
That name so lightly — Go — and Stefano, 
Fail me not here, at sunrise in the morning. 

FRANCESCO [proudly]. 
I cannot choose but go — dost think I'd stay 
To be insulted, spit upon, and scorned, 
Even by my Lord Archbishop ! — yes, I go 
Most waiingly-and for my midnight blessing 
Again I tell thee she is Giulian's wife ! [Exeunt. 

SALVIATI. 

[ztatching them with a threatening gesture. 
His wife ! — that doubt the earliest morn shall solve 
From her own lips — and Vengeance ! — if she own it, 
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Then, Vengeance ! I invoke thy direst power : 
I call thee hither with the bloody train 
That wait upon thee, Murder — Death — and Ruin. 
Come, be my Goddess ! sit within my soul 
Enthroned, and I'll obey thee ! Give me strength 
To be the slave of thy most dread decrees ! 
Vengeance ! thou wearest to my jealous eye, 
New charms — new fascinations ! I embrace 
Thy glowing form — and thou shalt be my bride — 
And thus I'll wed thee ! 

l^Draws a dagger from the folds of his cloak, 
presses it to his heart, and rushes from the 
stage. 

Enter Bianca, looking hurriedly around. 

BIANCA. 

Strange sounds ! strange words — a figure flitted by, 

Or did mine eyes deceive me ? in this moonlight 

Things wear not their own shapes, and it doth take 

The fancy by surprise, and gives new forms 

To our imaginings, — yet I mistake 

My senses strangely, if that form and speech 

Betrayed not Salviati — Ha — I see 

{looking up to the windows. 
A light gleam from his chamber ! — now 'tis gone. 
I cannot sleep — I cannot rest this night ; 
Suspicion scares repose ! — forbidden thus 
To join to-morrow's festival ! — some mystery 
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Is working darkly, and excites my dread. 

Half blinds, confounds me — whither shall I turn 

To see my way more clearly ? Elena ! 

ITiou hast imparted to my mind a share 

Of the foreboding that possessed thine own. 

With the first dawn of morning's welcome light 

I will to thee— for, from thy lips alone 

Must Giulian hear of danger— I, a Pazzi, — 

No ! I must never speak it ! Oh Lorenzo ! 

Dear, honoured brother ! may no evil eye 

Be cast upon thy destiny— no hand 

Stretched forth to mar thy power ! — thou, whose kind 

love 
Hath blest and sheltered all my infant days. 
Be thou for ever happy, ever great ! 
But tremble not, my heart, nor waste in fears 
The time for action ; nerve thyself to meet 
Each trying moment — on thy sense of right 
And justice rest, and with unbiassed will. 
Act for the best, and leave th' event to Heaven ! 
Hasten, mild morning ! on thy dewy wings 
Methinks the smiling form of Hope will come : 
Drown the dark influence of ill-omened night, 
In the efl\ilgence of thy grateful light ! [ Exit. 
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ACT IL Scene L 
Timey early morning, A Room in the Gorini Palace^ 

BiANCA and Elena. 

ELENA. 

'Tis near the hour when Giulian will come. 
Tell me again — (Mary ! protect and save !) 
Tell me again, Bianca, the last words 
Thou gavest me, of counsel —for I feel 
As if I were a thing of stone, so proof 
Against impression. I am cold and dull 
As yon cold statue — touch my hands, my brow, 
Chilly as those of death ! Oh I shall sink 
Before this trial — I am no more Elena ! 

BIANCA. 

Indeed thou dost not wear her looks ! Why thus 
Weak and despairing ? rouse thyself, and be 
Wife to thy Giuliano— worthy him ! 
This day demands thy strength — ^refuse it not — 
It lies within thee yet — be of good courage ! 

ELENA. 

To act aright we need the confidence 
That self-respect and self-reliance give. 
The confidence that we have that within us. 
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(Whether our own, or drawn from higher sources,) 
Sufficient to supply the stern demands 
Of adverse circumstance, and to ensure 
The calm and clear performance of the right. 
And can I boast such confidence — such faith 
In my poor self P-and art thou not afraid, 
Bianca, to commit into my care 
The keeping of this all-important trust ? 

BIANCA. 

What should I fear ? within a loving heart 
Unfailing springs a well of living water, 
To strengthen and refresh I What should I fear ? 
I know thou lovest — 'tis enough for me. 

ELENA. 

Ah, fain would I believe thee, and already 
The genial warmth of thy consoling words 
Recals me to myself — when thou didst speak 
Of Giulian's danger, the distracting thought, 
Like the high wave that whelms the fragile bark. 
Made shipwreck of my last hope's poor remainder 1 
Pardon me, spirit of my love ! — that I 
Questioned thy power to aid me, and support. 
I was unfaithful to thee ! yet be thou 
Still true to me, and let me prove the strength 
Of thy pure inspirations ! 

BIANCA. 

Now thou art 
My sister, Elena, and Giulian's wife ! 
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Then listen, while again I would suggest 

The path that thou shouldst follow. I know not 

The amount of danger ; save that it exists 

And may be soon developed, I can give 

No clear account to thee. Thy task must be 

To warn him, and allow him not to go 

Forth to the church unarmed. He must suspect, 

Yet breathe not of suspicion — ^he must watch, 

Yet must his eye be calm. I would not rouse 

His indignation for the sake of those 

Most dear to me, my husband and my children ! 

Where will they stand when retribution falls 

On the conspirators ? our only hope 

Consists in this — to rouse a vigilance 

So guarded, that the smothered plot may fail 

To find fit outbreak, and so die obscured 

In rumour and dark doubts. Turn not, I pray, 

A shadow of suspicion towards the Pazzi, 

As thou dost love me ! Let no ear but his 

Receive thy secret warning, and no eye 

Detect by word or look thy fond anxiety. 

ELENA. 

So help me, Heaven ! and if it be thy will, 
Let me save him I love from threat'ning ill ! 

BIANCA. 

Adieu then, Elena. I hear th' approach 
Of some one, ev'n this early hour of morn. 
Perchance 'tis Giuliano ? 
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ELENA* 

No — the hour 
Of his dear coming is not yet arrived. 

Enter Attendant. 

ATTENDANT. 

Th' Archbishop of Pisa waits below, and craves 
An audience of the Lady Elena. 

ELENA. 

Let him be ushered in. 

BIANCA. 

A moment wait — 
We will request his presence speedily — 
Thou may St retire — [to Elena] Oh Elena, beware 
Of this insidious man. Why does he come 
To thee thus early ? I suspect he bears 
Hatred towards Giuliano, and is leagued 
Against the Medici. 

ELENA. 

I do not fear him. 
Th' Archbishop is a man so true and good. 
So constant in his kindness and affection 
That I were traitor to our long-tried fnendship 
Had I one thought that wronged him. Thou dost not 
Know him as I do. 

BIANCA. 

No ! and never shall ! 
He hates the Medici ! — it must not be 
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That we meet here, but we must meet elsewhere. 
I am impatient to confront him — yes — 
From his own words, or from that powerful eye 
Whose language I have learnt to read, I'll draw 
Some glimmering of the truth. And with Francesco 
ril seek an interview — and I will plead, 
Persuade, and argue — yet 'tis almost vain. 
The hope of softening him ! — ^ Adieu, my child, 
Beware of the Archbishop — I would not 
That thou confide in him. 

ELENA. 

Be not afraid. 
Long has poor Elena been schooled to keep 
Her confidence from others. Even to him 
She never has confessed. 

BIANCA. 

Then keep in mind 
What I have told thee, and beware ! — adieu. 

[_Exit Bianca. 

Enter Salviati. 

SALVIATI. 

Good morrow, gentle lady. With the dawn 
I haste to greet thee, lest being aU alone, 
Thou mayst require my aid, or godly counsel. 

ELENA. 

I thank you, reverend father ! always welcome 
At morning dawn, or noon, or evening hour. 
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Not that I stand in need of your kind service 

At this especial time, but I am happy 

To hold such constant place in your remembrance. 

8ALVIATI. 

Give me thy hand, sweet daughter of my heai*t, 
And tell me that throughout the lengthened course 
Of human life, let it be calm or storm, 
Thou wilt thus, with such happy confidence, 
Let me be still thy friend ! 

ELENA. 

Without one doubt 
Of thy most perfect goodpess and affection ! 
I gladly own thee friend, my reverend father, 
And thank thee for the privilege. 

SALVIATI. 

'Tis I, 
Sweet lady, I, whom gratitude constrains 
To own such obligation. Hast thou found 
Thy solitude oppressive since thy father 
Left thee to go to Pisa ? Have thy friends 
Been emulous to charm the lonely hours ? 

ELENA. 

To me, my fatber, solitude has not 
The weariness of which 'tis oft accused. 
*Tis true that sometimes heavy on my soul 
Lies the remembrance of a thousand things 
For which I must reproach myself — 'tis true 
That sadness sometimes broods with tearful eye. 
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Over the hours of silence — and 'tis true 
That I am sometimes weary of my thoughts. 
But, reverend father, 'tis in solitude 
That the heart learns to know itself, and finds 
Its springs of action and of feeling. 'Tis 
When from the busy world we part awhile 
That we contemplate all that stranger world 
We bear within our bosoms. Is it not ? 

SALVIATI. 

Thou sayst most truly, daughter, — wilt thou then 

Permit thy faithful pastor to intrude 

Within the hidden world of thy pure thoughts ? 

ELENA. 

Father, there are recesses in the breast, 

To which no eye, save that of God, may pierce. 

SALVIATI. 

I own that thou art right, and well I know. 
Dear lady, that with all that doth concern 
Thine own sweet self, thy interest, and thy conduct. 
Thou hast already made me conversant. 
I know the friends with whom thy innocent hours 
Of social life are passed. I know how much 
Thy smile is courted, and by whom thy favour 
Is most besought— say, do I not, my daughter ? 

ELENA [with a smile]. 
Doubtless, my father, thou art well acquainted 
With'the poor erring Elena I she craves 
Indulgence at your hands, and asks forgiveness 
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If aught unworthy of your gracious kindness 
Is visible in her. 

SAL VI ATI. 

Thou dost evade 
My question, daughter. I demanded of thee 
If thou hadst not religiously confessed 
To me, whate'er concerns thyself, or gives 
Its colour to thy thoughts, and if I knew 
All who compose the friendly circle round thee ? 

ELENA. 

Perhaps thou know'st not that it has of late 
Included Countess Pazzi. 

SALVIATI. 

What I the sister 
Of those with whom thy father owns no friendship I 
Oh lady ! oft and oft my soul is raised 
In supplication, that upon thy head 
Heaven's choicest gifts may rest — yet oftener still 
I dread lest o'er thy pure and gentle spirit 
A blight may fall — the blight of human love, 
That might consume its innocent repose 
And change its light to darkness ! Then my thoughts 
Turn to the holy shelter that our church 
Provides' for the sweet buds of heavenly promise ; 
There to expand, until their perfect bloom 
Be fitted for the skies ! and I have longed 
To see thee sheltered thus— wedded to Heaven I 
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ELENA [yMic/r(y]. 
Name it not — good archbishop — ^name it not — 
My father never would consent — and I, 
Already have I told thee, I, at present 
Object to such seclusion. 

SALVIATi. 

Why, my daughter ? 

ELENA* 

Why should a life that may be made to others 
A blessing and a comfort, be excluded 
From the performance of those tender duties 
That social life demands of woman ? Why 
Fetter a spirit that delights in freedom, 
With vows irrevocable, and with bonds 
Which if she breaks, she sins, however pure 
The motive that impels her» I admit 
The full advantage of that sacred shelter 
For the afflicted, and for those who throw 
The perilous joys of life aside for ever. 
And give an undivided heart to Heaven. 
But I, my father — ^pardon me — I feel 
That I am called upon to give to life. 
Life as it is, this troublous mortal life, 
Some portion of my cares, and my affections. 

SALVIATI. 

Hah ! do I hear aright ? — unwelcome words ! 
They make but poor return for anxious care 
Bestowed so long 1 — Beware, lest thy young heart 

E 
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Be caught in worldly snaxes — ^but pray proceed — 

I would know more of its precarious state, 

Arrest it as it trembles on the brink 

Of the dark precipice, and snatch it back 

To peace and safety. 

ELENA. 

I've said all, my father. 
And said it most sincerely. Didst thou think 
That I would leave my father ! 

SALVIATI. 

Lady sweet, 
I fear 'tis not alone thy filial love 
That urges thee to such decision — [turns away in 

agitation'] 'tis 
My fond concern for thee that makes me tremble. 
With grief and apprehension I 

[Presses his hand to his forehead. 

ELENA. 

[laying her hand on his arm^ and peaking kindly. 

My good father ! 
I pray thee be not thus afflicted ! Why, 
If Elena is happy, shouldst thou grieve ? 

SALVIATI [to himself]. 
Fool that I am I [to E/ena] Because, my child, I 

know 
That happiness, which hath its source in things 
Mortal, terrestrial, must perish with them ; 
And I would that thy glorious destiny 
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Be cast *mid fadeless scenes of heavenly joy. 

ELENA. 

My father, think'st thou not that pure affections 
Are in their nature deathless, — that the hopes 
We do commit to them shall bear a fruit 
Hereafter, though the blossoms here may fade ? 

SALVIATI. 

I do believe that to the virgin heart. 

Whose chaste affections all are vowed to Heaven, 

Such future bliss is surely given — but love 

Which chains the body and the soul to earth, 

Such love is mortal, and with mortals dies ! 

Why start'st thou when I name it? why this blush 

Upon thy cheek ? this quivering downcast glance ? 

ELENA. 

My father — ^reverend father — I have said 
That there are feelings in the human breast 
So deep, that to a mortal gaze they lie 
All unrevealed— it were profanity 
To look upon their shrine ! — 

SALVIATI. 

To common eyes 
It would be profanation, but my daughter, 
Thy confidence I do, of right, command. 
I would remind thee that thy pious duty 
Of full confession rests yet unfulfilled. 
Until thou hast committed to my ear 
The secrets of thy heart. Thou didst erewhile 
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Pronounce a promise that on me thou wouldst 
Lean with undoubting faith, and call me friend. 

ELENA* 

I did — and spoke it in the confidence 
That thou wouldst not infringe the privilege 
Which willingly I gave thee— nay, my father. 
Be not offended I 

SALVIATI. 

I do not infringe 
That privilege — and I command thee, lady. 
As thou dost value all thy hopes of Heaven, 
Cast not my counsel from thee ! 

ELENA [with spirit^. 

You command ! 
Command, my lord ! — I am no timid girl, 
Frightened by threats, and worked upon by words ! 
I bow with deference, father, to your judgment, 
But claim consideration for my own, 
And I decline to give the full confession 
That you demand of me. 

SALVIATI. 

Presumptuous maiden. 
And wilt thou thus neglect such holy usage,. 
And with contempt defy our sacred office ? 

ELENA. 

No ! holy father, no ! right well thou knowest 

Thy sacred office is by me revered, 

And none can look with more devoted eye 
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Upon the rights of our beloved church. 
But thou wouldst overstep aUke, the bounds 
Religion, justice, and true kindness mark. 
When thus, and with uncalled-for sternness, thou 
Wouldst wrest my confidence — 

SALVIATI. 

Give me thy hand, 
Once more, my sweetest lady ! while I crave 
Thy pardon — in my zeal for thy pure soul 
I might seem too imperative — forgive ! 

[jEfe raises her hand to his lips and repeatedly 

kisses it, 

ELENA. 

Nay, my good Lord Archbishop I I forgive 
The slight oflFence — Release my hand, I pray. 
Such vehement protestation of regard 
Is somewhat strange, when I have just incurred 
Thy priestly censure ! 

. SALVIATI. 

Ah, thou dost not know 
How I was grieved to speak it, Elena ! 
Call me thy friend again ! I wiU not yield 
This lovely hand, till thou dost call me friend. 

ELENA. 

So long, my lord, as thou wilt give me reason. 
So long I'll call thee friend. Release my hand ! 

SALVIATI. 

Then I must be content ! But wilt thou, daughter. 
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Repair with me before the noon of day 

To see our Lady Abbess ? She is sick, 

And the sweet music of thy gentle voice 

Will much revive her. She hath longed for thee. 

ELENA. 

But goest thou not unto this boasted Festa ? 

SALVIATI. 

Such pageantry has long since ceased to charm me. 

I care not for it, and would rather seek 

With thee the quiet convent, there to. pass 

A peaceful hour, while the high revelry 

Reigns in the city — Listen, Elena! 

My absence may excite surprise, and therefore 

I come not here to thee, but will await thee 

Beside the gateway of Petrucci's palace — 

And thou wilt come alone, my daughter — Ah ! 

[^Permasively, 
Thou canst not know how grateful 'tis to fling 
All state and retinue aside, and feel 
The charm of common freedom ! Let me lead thee 
Alone to see thy aged friend to-day. 
I need not urge on thee the sacred duty 
Of consolation, nor how much it gains 
In holy worth, when offered in a garb 
Of meek simplicity — 

ELENA. 

Yes — thou art right. 
It shall be as thou wilt, my father; where 
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Thou hast appomted Til attend thee gladly. 

[-4 knocking is heard without. 
[^Jside] Oh heavens 1 'tis Giuliano ! [to SalvJ] Fare 

thee well, 
I fain would be alone a little space. 

SALYIATI. 

Thou wilt not be alone — some visitor 
I hear approaching. It were best that I 

[Looking at her attentively. 
Remain with thee my daughter in the absence 
Of thy respected father. 

ELENA. 

Then, I pray, 
Let us retire into the inner chamber. 
Perchance some stranger may — [aside^ My God, 
^tis he 1 

As she opens an opposite door, Giuliano enters, he 
starts in some confusion on seeing Salviati. 

SALViATi [haughtily^. 
Count Giuliano, this is strange intrusion I 
GIULIANO [recovering himself^. 
Pardon me. Lord Archbishop. To the lady, 

[Turning to Elena. 
Not to your reverence, my early visit 
Is humbly offered. Countess Pazzi sends 
Greeting to Lady Elena, and fain 
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Would hear good tidmgs of her health this morning. 

SALVIATI. 

Say to the Countess Pazzi — 

GIULIANO. 

Reverend father. 
In her own palace, to the Lady Elena, 
I speak, and from herself I wait an answer. 

ELENA. 

I thank you gratefully, Count Giulian. Say 
To your dear sister that all's well with me. 
[^Jside] Would that it were ! 

GIULIANO. 

Gladly I bear such answer. [To Salv,'] I presume. 
My lord, that we shall meet ere long, at church. 
The Cardinal Riario set out 
This morning early, in some haste, to seek you, 
Having despatches from the court of Rome, 
The news of which he would impart to you. 

SALVIATI. 

The Cardinal Riario and I 

Require not the kind service of Count Giulian. 

[ElenUy moving to the door^ passes Giuliano, 
ELENA [to GiulianOy aside^* 
Go — but return to me. 
[She retires to the inner rooni]. Sirs, I salute you. 

[Exit. 

SALVIATI. 

One word with you, Count Giulian, ere we part. 
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Know that the Lady Elena submits, 
(Especially in absence of her father,) 
To me, her father in the church, her conduct 
In every matter, temporal or ghostly — 

GIULIANO. 

My lord^ the Lady Elena alone 
Knows best what counsel she should seek, what course 
^Tis best to follow. Pray you tax me not 
Concerning her affairs — I must be gone. 
The cardinal awaits you, Sir ! Adieu. [JBxiV. 

[Salviati pauses a moment y as if in surprise^ 

thenfoUows. 

Elena, cautiously re-opening the door, 

ELENA. 

Gone ! — all is safe again, and yet the archbishop 

Was fiery in his words, proud in his manner. 

And looked at GiuUan with an eye like that 

Of jealous hate. Salviati ! can it be 

That thou art not sincere, and kind, and good 

As thou hast seemed ? Thou canst not be so changed I 

Bianca spoke but truth. This party strife, 

This civil discord that they tell me of. 

Reaches ev'n men like him, a^.d mars their temper. 

To what may it not lead ? — oh dreadful thought. 

Return, my Giulian ! Come — I fear for thee. 

And I would warn thee. I must meet the archbishop 
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As he appointed — yet how shall I go ? 
How meet him with a smile, when I am racked 
With dread suspense ? — and yet it needs must be so — 
He may suspect us else — I must bear up, 
And seem what I am not ! — Oh I weary life I 
Day after day is passed in fear ! When, when 
Shall this poor panting heart find rest and peace ? 
Never, till death bestows it ! [^Exit. 



Scene II. 
A Street in Florence. 

GiULiANO DE* Medici. Cardinal Riario. 

RIARIO. 

Well met, Count Giulian ! 'tis a bright young morn 
That smiles upon our Festival. How fares 
Your noble brother ? 

GIULIAKO. 

Thanks, my lord, so well, 
And free from cares of state, that he'll devote 
This day to social revelry. He bade me. 
Should I first meet you, claim your gracious presence 
After the Festa, at Carezzi — where, 
You know, we throw away the toils of state. 
And find in the free converse of our friends 
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Retirement's chief delight. 

RIARIO. 

Doubt not that I 
With joy accept the summons. I have found 
A wondrous pleasure in his company, 
And 'tis a grief to me that men should whisper 
One word of discord in this happy city, 
Which he has made so happy ! Can it be 
That danger lurks beneath its seeming smile ? 

GiULiANO [with assumed gaiety]. 

Heed not such whisperings ! 'Tis true we meet 
Some slight opposing influence. But for danger 
Oh 'tis but idle fancy I Dost thou think 
That I, his brother (and not loved as he is), 
Would walk by day and night the streets of Florence 
In flimsy guise like this, \_flinging back his robe'] did 

real danger 
Menace our footsteps ? No, my lord I we trust 
To our good citizens, and know not fear I 

Salviati and Francesco de* Pazzi are seen 

approaching, 

RIARIO. 

Such manly confidence must straight disarm 
All ill intent, if such there be, and win 
Protection from each heart that owns a throb 
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Of generous feeling. Hah ! good morrow, sirs, 

[Turning to Salviati and Francesco. 
My friend, th* archbishop, is abroad right early ; 
And yet methinks the pleasant morning air 
Tells not its tale upon his reverend cheeks, 
That look as though they lacked a night's good rest ! 

SALVIATI [slightly returning his salute^. 
Old heads, my lord, have somewhat else to do 
Than sleep on downy pillows, and forget 
In jest and merriment the dignity 
Becoming offices like mine, and yours I 

RIARIO. 

I am reproved. 

GIULIANO. 

Long may the young be merry f 
And may your head, Lord Cardinal, long rest 
Upon a downy pillow ! 

SALVIATI. 

Pray, you sir, 
Wish for the cardinal a better wish I 
'Twere well did graver thought, and due respect 
For years and station wait on those he calls 
His friends — the gay young gallants of your city ! 

GIULIANO. 

I thank your reverence. I'll learn the lesson 

And teach it to the cardinal ! adieu ! [Exit. 

FRANCESCO. 

The silly babbler ! 
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RIARIO* 

Nay, Signor Francesco ! 
'TU a warm heart, and if a merry tongue, 
It deals in kindly speeches. But I've here. 
My Lord Archbishop, letters from the court. 
I would consult with you. I like them not, 
These dark insinuations that my uncle 
Throws out against the Medici. I came 
To Florence as a friend, (although a legate, 
And one who did not lightly estimate 
The honour of the mission) — and I met 
Such kind reception, hospitality. 
And more, such friendship from the Medici, 
That rather than be party to one deed 
Against them, I'll return — throw off this state^ 
And gladly seek retirement. 

SALviATi [with affected indifference^ . 

Then, my lord, 
His holiness will find a prompt successor. 
And will entrust to readier hands the power 
He placed in yours. The world wiU only say 
The pope's young legate liked not his appointment ; 
It frightened him, forsooth I 

RIARIO. 

Nay, thou'rt sarcastic I 
Or meanest thou to say there's that to do 
I cannot, will not do ? — mean'st thou to say 
That underneath this garb of sanctity. 
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This mask of pageantry, I needs must bear 
A part in the design to injure him, 
The great Lorenzo ? — whom to see and know 
Is to admire and love ! 

FRANCESCO \Jiercely\. 

Infatuation I 
Dost thou not know, Lord Cardinal, that he 
Abets the disaffected, nurses questions 
Against the pope's high power, and with that smile 
Which steals thy better judgment, smooths the surface 
Of many an artful word, and deed of pride ? 

SALVIATI. 

Francesco, leave us. Thou hast much to do 
For this day's Festa, and bid Stefano 
Await me at the Loggia. 1*11 follow 
In a few moments. \_Aside\ And do thou remember. 
Keep down that temper, and that heedless tongue ! 

[_Exit Francesco. 

RIARIO. 

My father, you have wronged me — you deceive me ! 
I trusted to your guidance and your counsel. 
Young both in years and wisdom, new to life, 
A stranger to its tumults and intrigues, 
I find myself upon its busy stage. 
Charged with responsibilities, and clothed 
In dignities that ill become such years. 
But in this bosom beats a heart that scorns 
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Deception's furtive path, a heart that holds 
Virtue most dear, its highest, truest honour I 
And canst thou, Salviati,— wilt thou — throw 
A mist of darkness round me ? send me forth 
Blindfold along the dangerous paths of life, 
Nor warn me when I stand upon the verge 
Of crime — that fearful precipice ! — Salviati, 
What are these robes of purple, this high state, 
If honour's lost ? 'Tis but a gaudy trammel. 
That I would tear away ! 

SALVIATI. 

Patience, my son — 
Thou art unjust — ^precipitate — but I 
Forgive th' unkind suspicion. — True thou say'st 
That thou art yet unskilled in the world's ways ; 
Therefore thou shouldst be cautious in the judgment 
Thou dost express, of those whose conduct bears, 
And needs must bear, the stamp of long communion 
With the world's citizens — cautious reserve 
And prudence, tempered with the suavity 
That wins, and with decision that commands. 
Thou seest in me this prudence, this reserve. 
And then thy youthful ardour takes th' alarm 
And fancies treason ! and with passionate eye 
Looks proudly down from some imagined height, 
And scans the conduct of an old, tried friend. 
And calls him treacherous ! Is this kind, my lord ? 
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RIARIO. 

Nay, if I have thus erred, forgive me, father ! 
Far rather would I feel and own my error, 
Than deem thee faithless. 

SALVIATI. 

Why shouldst thou suspect ? 

RIARIO. 

Why shouldst thou give me cause ? Look you, 

Salviati, 
I would pretend not to one grain of wisdom, 
The wisdom you describe — but in my soul 
I feel a conscious rectitude that points 
The way of duty. Fll obey its dictates — 

SALVIATI. 

Well, my good lord ? 

RIARIO. 

And though you may deceive me, 
And lure me to that course which willingly 
I would not take, and make of Innocence 
A ready tool, and trample upon Virtue, 
The time will come when she'll assert her right, 
When she will recognise the soiler's touch. 
And shake it off indignant I [Turns hastily away. 



Enter Stefano hurriedly. 

STEFANO. 

The Countess Pazzi greets my Lord Archbishop, 
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And begs his speedy presence at the villa. 

SALVIATI. 

The Countess Pazzi I Heaven forbid the women 
Suspect our movements — Nay, good Stefano ! 
Thy face bears other tidings yet — what ails thee, 
Bird of ill omen, what hast thou to tell ? 

STEFANO. 

What thou hast guessed ! I fear we are suspected. 

[^Exetmt, 



ACT III. Scene I. 
^ Room in the Villa Pazzi. 

BiANCA pacing the room with hurried steps, Enter 

Francesco. 

BIANCA. 

Welcome, Francesco, welcome ! I desired 
Your presence for a few brief moments, for 
I have been somewhat startled by a rumour, 
A secret rumour of revolt — 

FRANCESCO. 

Revolt ! 

BIANCA. 

Well dost thou know how deeply this concerns 
Our household peace, and I appeal to thee — 
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PBAI^OESCO. 

To me, Bianca ! I cau tell thee nought 
On such a subject — what hast thou to do 
With rumours of revolt ? A woman's place — 

BIANCA, 

I must appeal to thee, Francesco ! hear me I 
I claim your calm attention, — Yes ! a wife. 
Who trembles for her husband's sake — a mother. 
Who fain would guard her children, and a sister. 
Who fondly loves her brothers — stands before you 
And seeks your aid — Assist her ! 

FRANCESCO. 

Countess Pazzi, 
You know not what you ask. If I could tell 
What you desire to know, is it to you^ 
A Medici, a Pazzi, and a woman. 
That I would teU it ? 

BIANCA. 

Oh cold-hearted man ! 
How shall I move thee ? how express the feara 
That rack a tender heart, but touch not thine \ 
Oh ! if tb' impending thunderbolt must fall. 
Would it may strike me too ! that I may perish 
Unconscious, when dishonour stamps the Pazzi I 

FRANCESCO. 

Dishonour ! how ? what meanest thou ? 

BIANGA. 

I mean 
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That if the struggle comes, 'twill doom us all, 

Thyself, Guglielmo, all of lig — and all 

Who join in the rebellion. 'Tis in vain 

To tise in arms against the Medici ! 

Still firmly seated on a steady height. 

Based on the people's love, Lorenzo sitii 

You cannot reach him there— for hearts and hands 

Wait to repel the invader 1 

FRANCESCO. 

Then why fear? 
If thou art thus convinced of safety, why 
Seek to know that which might but mar thy pieace ? 

BIANCA. 

I dread the attempt, Francesco, and I dread 
That which must follow the attempt— the fall 
Of those who once were honoured I 

FRANCESCO. 

But, Bianca, 
If such attempt were made, and those who made it 
Were brave and steady, I should dread no failure. 

BIANCA. 

Renounce it I seek it not I 'tis passing strange 
That discoMent and envy haunt ye so ! 
But once again, Francesco, I entreat 
Your pity for my fears ! I do beseech you. 
Grant me some comfort-'-^Let this fearful tuniouf 
Die impotent a^ay, and I will bl^ss you ! 
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Promise me that your efforts shall be given 
To the great cause of peace. 

FRANCESCO. 

Urge me no further. 
My course is fixed. Would you, who talk of honour, 
Persuade me to desert it ? 

BIANCA. 

Nay, Francesco ! 
To a good cause thou canst not be too true ! 
Mistake me not — But an unworthy one 
'Tis no dishonour to forsake 1 And now. 
If there is danger to the Medici, 
Prevent it — stifle it ! — as yet I trust 
'Tis but obscurely known. Think, think how blest 
Is he who softens discord — re-unites 
The broken bonds of kindness — pours a balm 
Into the wounds of strife I Be such good deed, 
Francesco, thine I 

FRANCESCO. 

Enough of this — adieu ! 
I must away, for numerous affairs — 

BIANCA [earnestly]. 
A moment yet delay — one moment more ! 
By all you hold most dear in heaven or earth. 
By love, and hope, and truth, Francesco, hear me ! 

FRANCESCO [passioYiately], 
Lady, I own no love on earth — ^no hope 
Of love hereafter ! I hold nothing dear, 
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Save hope of vengeance I Tempt me not to say 
To whom I owe this emptiness of heart, 
This fiery desolation ! once I loved — 
But scorn and bitterness have swept across 
That path of light, and darkened it for ever I 

BiANCA [in a softened tone']. 
If thou hast ever loved, if on thy heart 
E'er fell, in days gone by, the dew of kindnessi 
If ever hover'd on thy trembling lips 
AflFection's soft entreaty — 

FRANCESCO. 

Tempt me not I 
Forbear — nor taunt me thus ! tempt me no more I 

[Exit suddenly, 
BIANCA [following some steps, then pausing]. 
He pwns no heart I then why pursue him further ? 
It were vain trifling — ^poor, unhappy man ! 
I pity thee — I would not change with thee 
Ev'n these dark fears, these pangs of doubt which tear 
My anxious soul, for all the boasted strength 
Of thy dark spirit, callous as it is ! 

Enter Salyiati, followed by Stefano. 

SALVIATI. 

We greet you. Lady ! few and short the moments 
We can devote to other cares than those 
Which will require this dayour special presence. 



But C^uptes8 Pa^?5i summoni mt in vnin 
Her grateful servant. 

Reverend father, thanks. 
I would not willingly make such demand 
Upon your time, but 'tis no slight affair 
That I would speak upon. Therefore, my Lord, 
[Glancing at Stefano] 'Tis for your ear alone. 

SALVIATI. 

[To Stefano] You may retire. 
[To Biancal ^Y youthful secretary's not unlearned. 
And he is trusty — rarely gentle years 
Like his, can boast such wisdom and discretion. 

BIANCA. 

It may be so, vay Lord, but I reqnire not 
To tax his faithfulness and wisdom^your^ 
I must appeal to. 

SALVIATI. 

My poor talents, L^-dyii 
Would own no prouder duty, than to be 
Enlisted in your service. 

BIANCA. 

Pray you, father, 
Deal with me truly. Let no courteous words, 
No fair professious take the place of candour ; 
Forget I'm Countess Paz?i, ay ! forget 
That I'm a woij^an I ox if thou canst not, 
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Think I'm a wotnan with as strong a soul 
As ever dwelt within the fotm of man ! 
A soul that can endure, and think, and act, 
Partake men's counsels, aid their noble deeds, 
And scorn their eril ones I 

8ALVIATI. 

I know all this. 
All thou wouldst say cannot convince me more 
Of thy high worth and nobleness of soul. 

BIANCA. 

'Tis not for this— not for vain, selfish ends, 

I speak thus of myself. I know too often 

Women are judged unworthy, or unfit, 

To share the knowledge of high state affairs. 

The question I would ask doth bear upon 

Such matters, and I would, my Lord Archbishop, 

You thought me worthy to possess the truth. 

SALVIATI. 

The Countess Pazzi wrongs me, if she thinks 
I would withhold from her one truth concerned 
With aught affecting her. But at this moment, 
All unaware to what this converse tends, 
* Lady, 1 can divine not — 

BIANCA [looking at himflxedljf\^ 

Reverend father, 
I fain would know (and not for idle reasons) 
What thou canst tell of insurrection here, 
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And what import all these half-smothered rumours 
That whisper danger to the Medici ? 

SALVIATI. 

Their import. Lady, is yet undeveloped : 
So it would seem. 'Tis not to be denied 
That danger threatens— and there are but few 
With power and will to stem the breaking torrent, 
Ere it o'erwhelm the Medici. 

BIANCA. 

'Tis false ! 
The torrent will be stemmed by willing thousands I 

SALVIATI. 

* 
Hear me. 'Tis true that on an open field. 
Thousands might arm in favour of Lorenzo ; 
And the opposing force be less than powerless 
Before an enemy forewarned and guarded. 
But here the danger's secret. Few can tell 
Of its existence, fewer still can find 
Trace of its footsteps, for 'tis very noiseless. 
And talks in whispers. 

BIANCA. 

It should be surprised 
In its dark lurking place, and smothered there ! 
And thou, a man of peace, shouldst aid the deed. 

SALVIATI. 

But men of peace, fair Lady, shun the broils 
And discord of the outer world, and live 



] 
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In the pure atmosphere of saintly virtue. 

BIANCA. 

I would they did, my Lord ! I would they did, 

[She appears much agitated. 

«ALVIATI. 

And now what more ? Hast thou still more to ask, 
Or art thou now content ? 

BIANCA. 

Didst say content ? 
Oh never, never was that blessed word 
So ill applied ! — Content I 

SALVIATI. 

What wouldst thou more ? 

BIANCA. 

Tell me where danger lies. How shall I find it ? 
What is its shape, its visage, its complexion ? 
Where does it work, what are its darkened thoughts. 
And what its evil aim ? 

SALVIATI. 

Pardon me. Lady, 
'TwiU not avail to know. 'Twere best that thou 
See not its full extent. A Pazzi's lips 
Must give no note of danger. 

BIANCA. 

My Lord Archbishop, I am well aware 

Of the discretion I must use. I see 

Perchance with clearer eyes than yours, the doom 
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TImt >v«it!* my tortured heart, whichever way 
Thi* torront yot may sweep* But thou hast not 
Yet grantei) me au answer to my question ; 
Where lies the danger ? 

SAL VI ATI. 

And I answer thee, 
By vet another. Dost tliou want a friend ? 

tr « 

BIANCA. 

Yes, truly I for a trusty friend I'd give — 

8ALVIATI. 

What wouldst thou give ? thy confidence — thy faith ? 

BIANCA. 

Ay ! were he worthy. 

SALVIATI. 

ShaU I be thy friend ? 

BIANCA [^starts]. 
What wouldst thou do for me, my Lord Archbishop, 
In this emergency ? I know full well 
Thou'rt hostile to the Medici, although 
Thy lips be mute. But then, my trusted friend 
Must needs be honest ! 

SALVIATI* 

I ask you, do you wish to save your brothers ? 

BIANCA. 

God knows how fervently ! 

SALVIATI. 

And spare the Pazzi ? 
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BIANCA. 

Yes, father, yes ! but whither wouldst thou lead me ? 
lAside] Go back— oh fond deceiving hopes! go back ! 

SALVIATI. 

I have no power, 'tis true, to quell the danger — 
To change the aspect of the times — to smooth 
The under-current that beneath the calm 
Works silently and surely — but I may 
Avert it — I may bid it pause awhile, 
Till time be given— * 

BJANCA. 

Time ! is it then so near ? 

SALVIATI. 

'Tis near. But hearken — I can bid it pause. 

BIANCA. 

Thou ? — thou canst stay the insurrection ! How ? 

SALVIATI. 

First I require your confidence. There is 

One point on which I needs must be informed, 

Ere I proceed to aid you. It is one 

Touching Count Giuliano. {Looking round, 

BIAKCA. 

Pray proceed. 
There's no one near, my Lord. I am impatient. 

SALVIATI. 

Tell me then, Lftdyr if thou canst^ how true 
Are all the busy whispers that we hear 
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Which you too must have heard, that he has wedded 
The Countess Elena Gorini ! 

BIAIICA. 

Hold! 
I have not yet agreed to the condition 
On which you aid me* What regards myself 
r willingly impart — the confidence 
Of others never shall be wrung from me. 

SALVIATI. 

Without the knowledge of this single fact, 
Its truth or falsehood, it is all in vain 
That I attempt the safety of your friends. 

BIANCA. 

^Tis strange, my Lord Archbishop, passing strange. 
1 cannot see your aim — I cannot see 
How one affects the other at this moment. 

SALVIATI. 

But so it is. In Florence, the excitement 
Spreads not alone to matters of the state. 
But has intruded on the sanctity 
Of love itself. 

BIANCA. 

And yet, I cannot see 
The reason for your question, reverend father. 

SALVIATI. 

Then be content to know it hidden, and 
Confide in me. That truth once told, I go 
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And with a wand of magic stay the storm. 

BIANCA. 

Go ! stay the storm — or raise it, if thou wilt ! 
Go — I can brook not all these strange assertions ; 
I cannot blindly give this confidence, 
Even were it mine to give — farewell, my Lord. 

- SALVIATI. 

Lady, farewell ! I warn you that ere long 
You shall in vain demand this hour again. 
These golden moments, which you cast away. 

BIANCA. 

At least, my Lord, these golden moments fly 

Free from the burden of a trust betrayed. 

I cast the occasion from me, but it goes 

Unstained by perfidy ; and heaven itself 

Shall give us back the moments that we keep 

Sacred to virtue — I repent me not ! 

Father, once more — Farewell. I must away. [JEjtV. 

SALVIATI. 

Farewell, proud Lady. Ay ! too proud and stern 

To bow to Salviati. Never woman 

Baffled his power before. She shall repent it ! 

[Exit, 
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SCEKB 11. 

An Avenue in the Gardens of the Villa Pazzi. 

Francesco de' Pazzi. Maffei. Stefano. 

francesco. 
Where is our friend the archbishop, Stefano f 

STEFANO. 

In truth, Sir Count, upon no welcome errand. 
The Countess Pazzi sent in haste demanding 
A private audience. Tis too true, I fear— 

FRANCESCO. 

Fear to the winds ! or to the coward's heart ! 
Know you not, Stefano, that to the brave 
Fear is a mockery at which they laugh. 
While danger goads thetn onward ? 

STEFANO. 

Let them laogh 
At fear, but not at caution. Countess Pazzi, 
'Tis evident, suspects us. She is urged 
To quick observance. Woman's eye is keen. 
Its motions rapid when it sees the approach 
Of danger to the things it loves — and then 
She is a woman of no common mind, 
Observant, cautious, ready, and alert. 
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FBAKCESCO. 

Nay, Stefano, have done I Canst thou not be 
At least as cautious^ as alert, and ready ? 
The time speeds on, and yet two weary hours 
Must drag their lengthened chain, ere the bright mo- 
ment 
That sees us conquerors in the streets of Florence ! 
Did we not mark, my friends, did we not mark. 
How the young Giulian bared his naked breast 
Before the cardinal ? — to show how much 
He trusted us, forsooth ! There, there, strike home f 
Strike home^ Francesco ! strike — and Giulian dies I 

STEFANO. 

List, good Sir Count, the victory's not yet won ! 
List, — as I passed this morn with stealthy step 
Beneath the archway of Gorini's palace, 
I heard strange altercation, — the archbishop 
And the young cardinal discoursing. He 
Declared stern opposition to all deeds 
Against the Medici. He will oppose us. 
And even now looks with suspicious eye 
On the archbishop. But whom have we here ? 
'Tis Montesicco, and Bernardo — welcome ! 

Enter Montesicco and Bernabdq. 

FRANCBSca [sconj/i/Z/y]. 
Welcome, Bernardo ! Montesicco, hence ! 
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Poor fluttering coward, say what dost thou here ? 
Begone I we need no aid from such as thou I 

MONTESICCO. 

Hah ! did I hear thee right? didst say |)oor coward f 

FRANCESCO. 

Yes ! paltry, shrinking, superstitious coward ! 
MONTESICCO [^looking round on the rest"]. 
Companions, hear me ! know you Montesiceo ? 
Tell me, does Montesiceo shrink from blood ? 
Or ever turn away from scenes of danger, 
The battle field, the tourney, or the foe 
In single combat — Say, has he not braved 
The flood, the tempest, and the burning desert, 
And urged his way through famine, death, and battle, 
With eye as calm as yonder sailing cloud, 
And hand as firm as is this earth beneath us ? 

ALL [but Francesco."] 
He has ! he has I 

FRANCESCO. 

Then prove it, Montesiceo, 
I ask you for the proof ! 

MONTESICCO. 

To prove it now 
You'd have me sell my soul ! No, no. Sir Count, 
rd lay my life down for a cause espoused ; 
Fd hold my body cheap if valour calls : 
But bloodshed in a church — ^before the altar — 
I cannot sell my soul ! 
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FRANCESCO. 

But this great deed. 
This blow we strike to-day, shall straight redeem 
The means essential to its consummation. 
The church herself shall quickly smooth the plumes 
We ruffle for a moment. She invites 
The seeming insult, lest a greater one 
Be offered to her dignity. 

MONTESICCO. 

In vain 
Your specious argument. Yet, by my sword, 
It needs more courage to withstand the tempting. 
Than to perform the deed I — But not for this. 
Nor yet. Sir Count, to assert my wounded honour. 
Am I come hither now. Your cause is lost. 
Unless with secrecy, and instant care, 
You yet may save it. 

STEFANO. 

Then 'tis as I feared ! 

FRANCESCO. 

Silence — speak, Montesicco. 

MONTESICCO. 

Countess Pazzi, 
Who, 'tis undoubted, has by unknown means 
Discovered the revolt, communicates 
This morning with Lorenzo. Messengers 
Even now wait in the palace. The archbishop, 
Who hastened back towards Count Gorini's palace, 

G 
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For what intent I know not — sent me hither, 
And bids you, as you value life, to watch, 
And intercept these messengers ; beguile 
With them the hour until Lorenzo leave 
His villa. And his reverence appoints 
Bernardo and Maffei to this duty ; 
Stefano waits him here ; and you, Sir Count, 
He bids watch in the city. He wiU come 
Anon to meet you. 

FRANCESCO. 

Good ! We go. Our thanks 
Attend you, Montesicco. 

{^Exeimt Francesco^ Bernardo, and Maffei. 

STEFANO. 

If we are 
Discovered, and the failure of our plot 
Be now inevitable, 'tis to him. 
So rash and fiery, we may trace our ruin I 
I doubt not that by some unwary word 
Count Guglielmo, or the Countess Pazzi, 
Has been alarmed, and thus our cause betrayed ! 

MONTESICCO. 

In truth, my very sword leaped in its scabbard * 
To hear his lying accusations ! false — 
How false he knows ! and yet I kept it back. 
Wait, my good sword, thou yet shalt vindicate 
Th' insulted courage of the hand that grasps thee I 
But tell me, Stefano, to whom the murder 
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Of the great prince himself has been entrusted ; 
And what dost thou ? Wilt thou perform the deed 
That was to have been mine ? 

STEFAKO. 

Yes, to myself, 
And to Antonio Maffei, falls 
This crowning work. / shrink not, Montesicco I — 
Bernardo has Count Giulian, and besides. 
The mortal hatred that Francesco bears him, 
Urges his arm to deal the death-blow there. 
And then, when all is won, and we are safe, 
And I receive my hire — then I will go 
Far from this scene of tumult. There is one, 
A dark-eyed maid thou knowest not, who waits 
To fly with me. 

MONTESICCO. 

Good Mary bring ye pardon I 
Ye know not what ye do 1 This sacrilege. 
This awful work, this dark and daring deed 
That ye attempt to-day, will doom your souls 
To everlasting torment — brand your names 
For the long future with a hideous mark, 
A stain of foul impiety,—- and men 
Shall shudder, as they read on history's page. 
Of the polluted church ! 

STEFANO. 

You're superstitious, 
Friend Montesicco ! 
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MONTESICCO. 

And if superstition 
Deter from crime^ why not be superstitious ? 
'Twere surely better than thy impious boldness ! 
But now adieu, my Stefano — I needs 
Must seek the archbishop — 

STEFANO [ironically smiling]. 

Virtuous Montesicco ! 
Good, superstitious Montesicco ! Fale! 

[Exeunt separately. 



ACT IV. Scene I. 
ji Room in the Gorini Palace. 

BiANCA, Elena. 

BIANCA. 

It is too true 1 but bear up, Elena I 
Sink not, my child ! it cannot be to-day. 
Nor yet to-morrow — there is time to act, 
And time to siimnion courage. 

ELENA. 

. Nay, Bianca ! 
" He may not go forth to the church unarmed ! 
Thyself didst say so 1 



» 
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BIANCA. 

Ay ! for prudence* sake 
'Twere well that he were anned^ 

ELENA. 

And 'tis this morn, 
Almost this moment — but why didst thou say 
It cannot be to-day, nor yet to-morrow ? 

BIANCA, 

I trust it cannot be that in the church 
The unholy contest rise. And this high Festa 
(When our good citizens, who love Lorenzo, 
Will all be forth, and eager flock around him,) 
Must needs pass over, ere revolt burst forth. 
But, Elena, prepare thyself to meet. 
This certain trial. 'Tis no childish game. 
And no unequal struggle. Once I smiled 
In scorn of an opposing power to his ! 
But now, alas ! high though his station be. 
Dear though his person, there will yet be contest 
And bloodshed — whatsoe'er the issue be,, 

ELENA [starting up]. 
Then why are we inactive thus ? Oh why, 
Bianca, seek'st thou not thy brother ? Speak, 
And tell him .all the danger ? 

BIANCA. 

It is done. 
I have despatched to him the, needful warnings 
'Tis all that I can do. Dost thou forget 
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That when I guard him thus, I doom myself 
To misery ? — for it will be traced to us, 
And am I not a Pazzi ? Elena ! 
Whatever be the end of this revolt 
To me 'tis misery ! Alas, my child, 
Our lot is bitter, but we may not mourn. 
We must forget to weep I — And now remember 
The charge I give thee, for I must be gone — 
Be calm, be vigilant, be true, and strong. 
True to thyself, to Giulian — to the moment 
That calls upon thy courage. Fare thee well 
^Till evening, and when twilight shades the hour 
We meet again. 

EL£NA Isolenmly']. 

Bianca, stay— and hear me. 
We may not meet again ! — upon my heart 
Lies something dark and heavy, and I see 
Th' approach of terror and of woe I — they fall 
Like shadows on my spirit, and they breathe 
Their cold damp breath around me ; and they look 
Upon me now, with gaze that fascinates 
Like the snake's dreadful eye— and they oppress me ! 
Bianca, stay ! my friend, my only friend, 
Pause yet a moment — bless me, ere we part ! 
Thou, on whose gentle bosom I have lain. 
Thou, whose kind heart felt for my hidden grief. 
Thou, whose brave spirit raised up in my own 
A strength well nigh departed— Thou — his sister— 
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Oh bless me ere we part 1 [She falls on her knees. 

BIANCA. 

I bless thee, dear one ! 
Our tender Mother keep thee ! Angels guard thee, 
And shelter thee beneath their heavenly wings ! 

ELENA [^rising]. 
Then fare thee well ! We shall not meet again. 
I feel it here—- [clasping her hands over her bosom. 

And yet I will be calm — 
Yes, Elena obeys thee. Go, my friend ! 

[Exit Bianca^ weeping. 

ELENA. 

[Stands some moments in silent thought. 
And now for action !— -for the sad brief space 
That earth yet claims me, let me still be his ! 
Affection ! nerve these hands, and calm this heart ! 
And let me save him ! smile on me once more, 
Then let me die ! — die in thy sweet embrace, 
Yet loving hun and yet beloved. Steal thou 
My latest sigh, and o'er my dying hour 
Breathe thou soft whispers to my parting soul ! 
Affection, I am thine ! — I worshipped thee, 
And thou dost claim thine own I I lived for thee. 
And now I die for thee — Yes— I must die— 
I would behold him saved, and then depart. 
Life's energy, life's beauty, ebbs away — 
The living sunbeam wakes no answering warmth 
In the dead flower, when hidden canker saps 
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Its vital being — thus, within my heart. 

Grief and remorse have worn the springs of life, 

To the last pulse of power ! 

But hark ! I hear 
The distant music of the festival, 
The crowd, the revelry — I must prepare 
For Giulian's coming. 

[SAe takes from a cabinet a small dagger^ and 
having drawn it from its ornamented sheath y 
places it upon the table, and regards it ear- 
nestly. 
I do bethink me of a day, long past. 
When years of childish innocence were mine. 
Sporting around this very chamber, where 
My gentle mother tended me, I took 
This gilded weapon in my infant hands. 
And drew it from its sheath, and as it flashed 
On my delighted sight, I laughed aloud 
To see its brightness, and my mother flew 
In fear, to snatch it from me — "Touch it not. 
My child," she said, " it is a hurtful thing ! " 
And ever from that hour I looked upon it 
With a mysterious dread — ^but now, bright dagger ! 
Once more I take thee from thy guardian sheath. 
And hail thee as a friend ! and I commit 
To thee the keeping of a precious life. 
I charge thee to defend it — thou shalt lie 
In that warm bosom (how I envy thee !) 
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Hidden, in seeming sleep — but at the moment 
That danger threatens, start ! — awake ! and pierce 
The rebel heart of him who dares to seek 
My Giulian's life ! Or if thou fail'st in this, 
And he should die, — return, oh faithless weapon, 
And thou shalt expiate thy fatal error, 
And wash away thy crime in other blood ! 
But soft — who comes? — 

[She conceals the dagger and glides noiselesslj/ 

from the stage. 



Scene 11. 
Gardens of the Villa Pazzi. 

Salviati, Stefano. 

salviati. 
The thought is madness, Stefano — and yet 
I fear me, 'tis too real ! I questioned her, 
I mark'd her mantling blush — her conscious eye- 
'Twas answer all-sufficient ! 

STEFANO. 

But, my Lord, 
I deemed you knew she was no longer free. 

SALVIATI. 

I knew he loved her, and I knew her heart 
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Responded to his love — and yet the truth, 
The torturing truth, that she is all his own. 
Rushed on my knowledge as a lightning dart. 
It struck, it palsied me I it adds tenfold 
To the hot pangs of jealousy and hate — 
And they shall yet be parted. If to-morrow 
Sees him not lifeless, she must still be torn 
From his embrace ! Now, Stefano, I have given 
To thy discretion, and thy faithful care, 
A share in the accomplishment of this. 
My eager object — shouldst thou fail me here, 
I warn thee of the consequence — beware ! 
If thou shouldst aid me to thy fullest power. 
And give it all thy energies, thy sole 
And special interest, then thou shalt have 
No lack of true prosperity and riches. 

STEFANO. 

I will not fail you. But, my Lord Archbishop, 
The task is dangerous. The hire must be 
Commensurate. 

SALVIATI. 

It shall be, Stefano. 

STEFANO. 

Riches on earth, and promised bliss hereafter ? 

SALVIATI. 

It shall be so. 

STEFANO. 

'Tis well ! Now, reverend father. 
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I pray you, if there be yet more to say, 
Be speedy, for my presence will be missed 
Among our mustering party. 

SALVIATI. 

Art thou sure 
Thou knowest all that I require of thee ? 

STEFANO [with an ironical smile]. 
Doubt me not, father [ Thou wouldst have me go, 
First to the murder and the sacrilege ; 
Then hasten back to aid thy pious care 
Of the young countess ? 

SALVIATI. 

And not to the convent 
Where first I bade thee bear her ; but beyond^ 
Into the secret chamber underneath 
The cloister of San Filippo. When once 
I see her in our power, I yield to thee 
For a brief hour the keeping of this treasure, 
While I return into the city. 

STEFANO. 

Trust me, 
I comprehend it all. I have no fear 
For this part of our purpose. But, my Lord, 
My judgment, not my heart, misgives me sorely 
Touching the issue of this insurrection. 
The Florentines will flock around Lorenzo, 
Thou dost not know how eagerly ! It needs 
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That all our operations now be speedy ; 
We must not halt one moment. Montesicco 
Urged double secrecy and caution, yet 
It seems to me, my Lord, that you forget 
The importance of this moment ! 

SAL VI ATI. 

I forget 
All, Stefano, — even vengeance, in the thought 
Of her I For years, slow, tedious, longing years, 
A burning hope consumed me. I awake 
From this wild dream, to see the opening dawn 
Of glorious certainty — the trembling bliss 
Of sweet possession ! 

STEFANO. 

It will sink, my Lord, 
Back to uncertain gloom ; if we permit 
Anticipation to absorb the sense, 
And lull it to inaction. I must join 
My comrades. 

SALVIATI. 

Right ! I see in thee, my friend, 
An energy that shall command success ; 
And I rejoice that I have placed my trust 
In one who honours it. 

STEFANO [going]* 

My Lord Archbishop, 
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Remember, if we fail, that Stefano 

Warned you of failure. [Exit. 

SALVIATI. 

IThr owing a dark rsrrapping cloak aver his dress. 

His heart may sink — and yet I have no fear : 

We cannot fail ! oh Elena ! thou art 

ITie star that guides me, through the thickest night 

Of darkness, to a morn of rapture I Yes, 

Though thou art his, upon his youthful brow 

I see the damps of death — and thou art free ! 

Sorrow shall tame thy spirit, and new love 

May rise from the warm ashes. Thou shalt be 

My own at last ! that tender heart, that mind 

So rich in early promise, and so pure. 

Shall fling their all of intellect and feeling 

Into my keeping ! — I will seek with thee 

Some far, far distant clime, and cast away 

This state, this station, each impediment 

That blocks my way to thee. My Elena ! 

Oh God I that thou wert mine ! 



Enter Cardinal Riario hastily. 

RIARTO. 

My Lord Archbishop ! father I Salviati ! 

- [^Salviati starts back in surprise and some 

confusion. 
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We claim your presence ; the procession waits 
Ev'n now before the palace of Lorenzo^ 
Ere it repair to church. 

SALYIATI. 

Lord Cardinal ! 
Methinks your dignity sits ill upon you ! 
The legate of the pope — that he should leave 
The throng of which he is the chief and centre 
To act the messenger I In sooth, my Lord, 
It doth offend me ! 

RiARio [with dignity]. 

Patience, Salviati. 
'Tis not alone to act the messenger 
I come to you. Know, that within this hour 
I have, with grief, received an intimation 
Of the great deed against the Medici, 
Now secretly intended. I demand, 
I solemnly demand of you, Salviati, 
When will this whispered opposition rise ? 
Are they yet safe throughout this coming Festa ? 

SALVIATI. 

Go, silly boy I back to your pretty play ! 

We will not spoil it. What, Biario ! 

Dost thou give ear to whisperings such as these ? 

I tell thee they are false. Go back, and act 

Thy proper part more worthily. 



L- 
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RiABio [with the $ame dignity]. 

Taunts, father. 
Taunts cannot crush my spirit. 'Tis in vain 
You thus attempt to blind me. All too clearly 
The fearful truth has shown itself ; and I, 
I, am the unconscious instrument with which 
You work this fatal deed I I see it all — 
I am your wretched tool— the very puppet 
Of all your pageantry — the very mask 
Of your dark actions I I despise myself. 
The dupe of your deceptions — the poor fool 
Lured by your seeming kindness ! Now, my Lord, 
This Festa over, I return to Rome, 
Give up this dignity — pronounce myself 
Lorenzo's faithful friend. And ere I go 
I will declare to him — ay — and to Florence 
Your secret machinations ! 

SALVIATI. 

Sir, I thank you. 
The frankness of your intimation serves me. 
And points the course which I must take to meet 
Such an emergency. 

BIARIO. 

Adieu, my Lord. 
As we have met, we never meet again ! 
I once esteemed you — you have made me scorn you ! 
I could have loved you — you have made me hate you ! 
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I deemed you once the friend of truth and virtue, 
I see you now their enemy — I shun you ! 
This day once over — we shall meet no more. 

\Waves his hand and leaves the stage. 
SALviATi [^following]. 
'Tis very well I when once this day is over, 
Speak out, good Cardinal Riario ! [EjriV. 



ACT V. Scene I. 
ji Street in Florence, 

Bernardo and Maffei. 

BERNARDO. 

'TwAS well, 'twas excellently done, Maffei! 

The Countess Pazzi little deems how well 

Her letters have been cared for ! Look you here, 

I have them safe ! [Showing the papers. 

MAFFEI. 

Oh most discreet Bernardo ! 
I give thee joy — Then our concerted plan 
Has answered well its purpose— -tell me all. 

BERNARDO. 

Whilst thou wert watching at the spot assigned thee, 
I marked a messenger, who from the villa 



'1 
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Bent hasty steps towards Careggi — he 

Passed by me in the street. I knew the man, 

An old companion in our pahny days 

Of riotous delights, and daring pleasures. 

I hail'd him, and he greeted me in passing. 

I bid him stop — the fellow would not heed me. 

I challenged him to drink a cup of wine 

To old acquaintance — then he turned him back 

Half lingering, half unwilling — " Come, old comrade, 

Many's the goblet we have quaffed together. 

And why not now?" — in short, 1 brought him in: 

Cup after cup he quaffed. We told old stories, 

The wine was good, the day was warm, he grew 

Unmindful of his errand, and soon drowsy. 

I saw him sleep, then softly from his breast 

I drew the paper — Now, Maffei, lest 

It should be found upon us, here I give it 

To the four winds of heaven ! [^Preparing to tear it. 

MAFFEI. 

Read it first ! 
Untie the silken thread ! I fain would know 
The tidings that it bears. What doth it say ? 

BERNARDO [reading], 

" Noble and most dear brother ! arm yourself. 
There's danger in the city, but be secret. 
Warn Giuliano. Keep a guard around ye : 
Watch — and be wary." 

H 
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MAFFEI. 

Is that all, Bernardo ? 

BERNARDO. 

Enough to ruin us — and now Maffei, 

Twere best disposed of. [/ic tears it. 

MAFFEI. 

So 'tis safe ! and now 
One cup of wine — but not to sleep upon — 
Ha I ha ! peace to the slumbers of your friend ! 
1 warrant me they're sound enough. Til drink 
Success to the revolt. 

BERNARDO. 

And I the same — 
Then we must join the crowd ; and mixing with it, 
Mark keenly each his victim. Count Francesco 
With eagle eye will quick distinguish us. 
And guide us still more closely to their persons. 
And then, my friend, 'tis easy prey ! 'twill fall 
Into our hands, ere wild astonishment 
Permits of self-defence. 

MAFFEI. 

Thou'rt right, Bernardo ! 
My spirits rise, and glow with expectation. 
Yes — even now I deal the unerring blow — 
I see the dagger raised — the victim fall — 
And this the hand that strikes him ! 

{^Exennt hastily. 
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Scene II. 

A Room in the Gorini Palace. Beside a Couch 
lies a Lyre unstrung, and a Ladj/^s Mantle. 

Enter Giuliano. He looks round. 

GIULIANO. 

My Elena I [takes up the lyre'] Unstrung 1 thou'rt idle, 

sweet one ! 
Alas ! I fear me, I have waked some notes 
Of sadness in thy song ! The rosy lips 
That warblediforth melodious joy, when first 
I met and loved thee, now are sadly pale. 
And murmur soft reproaches ; and the eye 
That flashed in bright inteUigence upon me. 
Sparkling with youth and hope, now turns its gaze 
Still, still on me I but with a languid look, 
A mournful fond beseeching ! Come, my love, 
I fain would comfort thee, and bid thee string 
Thy lyre again, and tune its chords once more, 
To the glad harmony of peace and love ! 

\_He strikes a few notes : at the sound Elena 

rushes into the room, and sinks upon his 

breast. 
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ELENA. 

I knew thy touch ! thou'rt come, and I am blest ! 

GIULIANO. 

Mine Elena ! 

ELENA. 

Thine arms imprison me ! 
Thy living arms ! now it were joy to die ! 

GIULIANO. 

Speak not of death, my sweet one, it is joy, 
Thus blest, to live ! 

ELENA. 

Ay ! but this jealous life 
Steals our best joys away I I fear the future. 

GIULIANO. 

Nay, mine own Elena ! these arms shall shield thee ! 
And from this shelter thou mayst look on life 
Untroubled ! 

ELENA. 

Yes — it might have been so, Giulian ; 
Sweet visions have been mine — hopes of a future, 
Surpassing in the richness of its joy. 
The dream that pictured it — a future, blending 
The sunny hue of love with the calm air 
Of peace and virtue — a fair scene of light. 
Along whose flower-strewn pathway thou and I 
Should tread rejoicing — thou, for ever mine, 
And I thine own — 
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GIULIANO. 

And shall it not be so ? 
ELENA [^unheeding hini]. 
A future, hallowed by a father's blessing, 
Whose sacred influence should sanctify 
The beauty of our lot — where truth should guide 
In fearless confidence. Oh Giuliano ! 
This was the imaged future ! this the dream 
That lulled my soul to rest when soft oblivion 
Fell o'er its present sorrow — this the dream 
That lured it from the threat'ning shades of fear, 
To the bright realms of hope ! 

GIULIANO. 

Cherish it still ! 
That future shall be ours, and I will lead thee 
Along the vision'd pathway which thy fancy 
Has decked with bloom and beauty, not in dreams 
And airy visions, but with sober gladness 
And certainty of bliss. Thou shalt awake 
Unto reality a thousand times 
More blest, because 'tis real ! 

ELENA. 

No, my love 1 
The dream is past — ^my spirit wakes — ^but not 
To find its vision true ! it wakes to hear 
A whispered voice of warning, to resign 
For ever on this earth the promised joy. 
It wakes indeed unto reality, 
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Stern, pitiless, and dread reality ! 

GIULIAKO. 

My Elena, what mean'st thou ? thy sad fancies 
Distort thy calmer reason. 

ELENA. 

That may be, 
For they are sad enough. I cannot shake 
From off my soul this dark presentiment. 
This shadow of a coming terror. Giulian ! 
I will not longer waste this hour — now hearken 
And bend thy valiant spirit for a moment 
To woman's counsel — ay, to woman's fear, 
If it can bend so low I 

GIULIANO. 

Where could'st thou lead that Giulian would not 

follow, 
Ev'n to the tremblings of thy gentlest heart ? 

ELENA. 

Thou lov'st me, Giulian ? 

GIULIANO. 

Love thee, Elena ! 
And dost thou ask it? ask the rolling torrent, 
That sweeps to the glad sea, if it hath freedom 
When it hath reached that ocean ! — ask the wind 
When it hath swept along the storm-clad mountain. 
In all the fury of its chainless might. 
If it sleeps calmly in the deep green valley. 
Hushed to a zephyr ! — ask my panting soul 
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If it hath rested near thee— if it breathes 
Calm joy within thy presence. Elena ! 
Then ask me if I love thee ! 

ELENA. 

Yes, I know, 
I know thou dost ! But I would gather o'er thee 
Each influence of this love ; I would enchain thee 
In its resistless arms, and I would weave 
Around thy every limb its jealous fetters, 
And bid thee yield to it ! Nay, smile not, Giulian, 
There's life or death upon thy fond obedience ! 

GIULIANO [smiling]. 
What more, my love ? 

ELENA. 

I jest not, Giuliano ! 
I know there's danger near thee. I am warned ; 
Warned that thou mayst beware ; and if thou lov'st — 

GIULIANO [still smiling]. 
We know the timid lark will start arid flutter. 
When the light breeze stirs through the grassy covert 
Where she is nestled ; and the fawn will spring 
Aside, as flits the shadow of a cloud 
Across her lone retreat — and such art thou. 
Sweet trembler ! conjuring up some phantom horror, 
A thing of startled fancy ! 

ELENA. 

Do not mock me ! 
I pray thee do not mock me ! for my spirit 
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Is far beyond all pleasantry ! I tell thee 

That there is danger near thee — insurrection, — 

It needs that thou be armed. Yes, ev'n this moment. 

Ere thou shalt mingle with the crowd below, 

That looks so gay and joyous. Dost remember 

It was but yesterday thou spokest to me 

Of danger and of civil discord ? Then 

I deemed that thou wert hasty in thy speech, 

And in reproving me didst paint a picture 

With heightened colours, to arrest mine eye. 

And bid me pause. But now I see too clearly. 

Thou art begirt with peril ! 

GIULIANO. 

How — and where ? 

ELENA. 

m 

How ? 'tis by insurrection I where, I know not. 
I fear 'tis every where 1 Didst thou not see 
That 'twas approaching ? 

GIULIANO. 

No 1 for present danger 
I have no fear. Without exciting cause 
It will not rise. And thou, my gentle one. 
Thou hast been tampered with, — it is not so I 
Dispel this dread. Who has thus marred thy peace ? 

ELENA. 

Hark ! hark ! the sound of music — the procession ! 

GIULIANO. 

Yes, it approaches, and I must be gone. 
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Fear not for me I 

ELENA. 

Thou shalt not leave me thus ! 
'Tis truth, truth, I have told thee I hear me, Giulian, 
Thou shalt not leave me unprepared for combat. 

[iSAe produces the dagger, and approaches him 

caressingly. 
This shall go M^ith thee ! thou art all unarmed, 
And oh, this silken robe, this festal dress, 
How ill it shields thee ! 

GICJLIANO. 

Elena, I've watched 
The temper of the people. I have noted 
Each circumstance that could affect our state. 
I have full confidence that for the present 
There's not a shade of danger. Calm thyself. 

ELENA. 

I tell thee thou hast watched in vain ! I know it ! 

GIULIANO. 

I do not fear. 

ELENA [^passionateli/^. 
Would I could make thee fear ! 
I would thou wert a coward for this moment ! 
This boldness is thy ruin I And I ask 
But prudence from thee, Giulian. Take the dagger ! 

GIULIANO [^putting it gently aside"]. 
There is no safety in it, Elena ! 
Our only safeguard is the open brow 
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Of courage and of confidence. Farewell, 
My dearest one ! I wiU return to thee 
With all glad haste anon. 

ELENA [detaining /urn], 

I do beseech thee, 
By the dear love I bear thee, take — oh take it ! 

GIULIANO. 

Wouldst thou create the danger, Elena ? 
If I go forth among them armed — 

ELENA. 

No ! no I 
They see it not. I bid thee but reserve it 
Unto the hour of need. [A knocking without. 

GIULIANO. 

Trust me, my love, 
I need it not I Farewell, dear Elena, 
Cheer thee, my tender wife ! I ask thy smile, 
Thy blessing is my talisman, — thy love 
My angel guardian ! 

ELENA. 

Oh they summon thee, — 
I hear their call without I deny me not 
This last request. When Elena has left thee. 
When this impatient anxious love has vanished, 
When this heart breaks, and dies, then thou wilt say. 
Would I had not denied her ! 

[The voice of Francesco de' Pazzi is heard. 
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FRANCESCO. 

We wait for thee, Count Giulian ! 

\Elena^ clasping the arm ofGiuliano^ is sink- 
ing to the ground. He folds her to his 
bosom, and supports her to the couch. 

GIULIANO. 

They have but sported with thy timid fears. 
Sweet loving heart ! — 'Tis well — ^the colour comes 
To those dear lips again. [Jside'] Now to thy care 
I give her, blessed Mother I [turns away] And I come, 
I come, my friends ! [Exit hurriedly, 

[Elena revives and looks around. 

ELENA. 

Giulian ! ah — can it be that thou hast left me ? 

[She rises suddenly. 
Left me ! and left this too ! oh Elena, 
How powerless is thy love 1 Yes, he is gone, 
And thou, bright cheat, hast dared to linger here ! 

[She seizes the dagger, and flinging it on the 
ground looks on it scornfully; then raising 
her eyes, presses her hands on her brow. 
There is a dimness o'er my sight — a weight 
Upon my brain — Where am I standing now? 
Clouds seem to roll beneath my feet — is lliat 
My mother's smile — there — shining in the sky ? 
I cannot reach it — and I fall ! I faint ! 
The darkness creeps upon me — 

[She totters to the couch. 
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Scene III. 
A Street in Florence, 

Francesco de' Pazzi. Bernardo Bandini. 

FRANCESCO [in a low tone^. 

'Twere well, Bernardo, 
To know if he were armed. 

BERNARDO. 

It is too late — 
Yet stay — we may attempt it. Throw thine arm 
In all the seeming of kind friendship, round him ; 
Urge him on. Let thy jealous fingers press 
Where weapon might be hid. I will assist thee. 
Hush 1 there's his footstep I — 

Efiter GiULiANO. 

FRANCESCO [jocularli/l. 
We found thy favourite haunt, Count Giulian ! How 
Fares the young Lady Countess ? does she deign 
To grace our Festa ? 

GIULIANO. 

Thou art gay, Francesco ! 
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FRANCESCO. 

But hasten, good Bernardo. It is late. 

The service has commenced. Come on, Count Giu- 

lian^ 
Permit me still to urge you. 

[Takes his arm familiarly. 

BERNARDO. 

By our^good Saint, Sir Giulian, thy rich cloak 
Is worth the dowry of thy lady love. 
A splendid garment, truly ! 'Twould sit well 
Upon my shoulders I 

GIULIANO [carelessly throwing off the cloak]. 

Aye ! and welcome, friend ! 
Its weight will weary thee, as it does me — 
The day is warm. 

[He unclasps his robe, and flings it open; 
Bernardo and Francesco exchange glances. 
They pass on, with Giuliano, The music 
of the procession is heard, and persons are 
seen hurrying forward in the direction of 
the sound. 
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Scene IV. 
A Street in Florence deserted. 

Salviati [a/owe]. 

SALVIATI. 

Why comes she not ? Oh heaven, what racking tor- 
ture 
This passion works with ! All the fiends of hell, 
With torches lighted in that quenchless fire, 
Could sear me not with deeper wounds, than she, 
The being beautiful as daylight, pure 
As heaven itself, unconsciously has wrought ! 
Why comes she not ? Each moment is of value 
Unutterable I If she come not soon. 
The tumult is upon us —'tis too late — 

[Looks around in agitation, 

Elena is seen approaching slowly y mth faltering 
steps, Salviati hastens towards her. 

Come, daughter, come, whence this ill-timed delay ? 

ELENA. 

My Father, pardon — urge me not. My strength 
Is sorely tried this day, and I am faint. 

salviati [aside.'] 
Oh curst mischance ! [to Elena] Stay, daughter, to 
thy lips 
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Apply this cordial. Ere the festive crowd 
Pour forth upon the city, we must go — 
Say, dost revive ? 

ELENA. 

I thank thee, father, yes. 
Yet wait awhQe, I would behold the Festa. 

SALVIATI. 

Nay, stay not here, my child — come on, there's dan- 
ger I 

ELENA. 

Danger ! Then I will stay. Thou wilt protect me ? 

[^She turns to him confidingly. 

SALVIATI. 

Protect thee ! yes, for ever, Elena ! 
I ask no dearer happiness on earth 
Than to be thy protector ! 

ELENA. 

Thou art kind. 

SALVIATI. 

I love thee, Elena I 

ELENA. 

I know it, father. 
And I with filial gratitude repay thee. 

SALVIATI. 

\^Encircling her with his arm, and speaking in 
a low impassioned tone, « 
Thou wilt not understand me, dearest — ^loveliest I 
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ELENA {^starting back']. 
My Lord Archbishop ! 

SALVIATI. 

Hear me, fairest woman ! 
I love thee, I can save thee. — Fly with me — 
Be my adored one ! Yes, I love thee so. 
That I count all things worthless save thyself : 
I love thee so, that I renounce all good 
The world can offer — fame, and state, and honour, 
For thy sweet sake ! Fly, Elena, with me, 
Danger, and death, and misery, wait thee here ! 

ELENA. 

{^Standing apart — her ej/esjixed in consternation 

on Salviati. 
Horror — oh horror ! Canst thou be so false ? 
Have I been so deluded ? 

\_Salviati approaches her. She motions him back. 

Off— stand off ! 
I scarce can comprehend thee — but Fve heard thee 
With horrot and disdain unspeakable ! 
Begone, my Lord ! 

[She turns away. At a signal from Salviati, 
Stefano rushes in, and seizing her, attempts 
to carry her off*. She struggles. 

ELENA. 

Help ! help ! what villainy is this ! oh help ! 
Salviati ! Tyrant ! — But they come — they come — 
And Giulian saves me ! 
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[^ noise and clash of arms is heard: she spurns 
the grasp of Stefano, and rushes towards 
the crowd, as the young men bearing Giu-- 
liano's dead body appear. 

ELENA. 

What is it ? Tell— oh tell me ! Is he there ? 
Is this my Giulian ! 

\^Approaching the body, she bursts into a wild 

laugh. 

SALVIATI. 

Oh Elena, let us begone — and I 

Will tell thee all. Come, daughter ! Aid us, Stefano ! 

ELENA. 

No — 'tis my bridal day, and Giulian's here ! 

[^She struggles through the crotcd. 

SALVIATI. 

Ye powers above ! 'tis gone— her reason's gone ! 

[The beimrers set down the body of Giuliano, 
and form a guard around it, as the tumult 
thickens. 

Enter Cbsarb Petrucci, Gonfalohiere. 

PBTRUCCI. 

A gentle lady here ! Sure, this is not 
The Countess Elena ! 

ELENA [smiling']. 

No — I am Giulian's bride ! 
I 
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And I must watch his slumbers — hush — oh hush ! 

BALviATi [to Stefano]. 
Force her away ! 

PETRUCCI. 

The Archbishop ! — seize him — so ! 

And the scribe, Stefano — he first escaped 

Among the crowd at church — secure him, friends ! 

j4n armed Party enter^ and seize Salviati and Stefano 

as they attempt to fly. 

SALVIATI \as they drag him off' the stage"]. 
'Tis done — and Vengeance triumphs, even here! 
I sought his death — I revel in his blood. 
The young blood of the Medici ! No more 
He'll call her his ! I am content — and she 
Herself, will die. — Yes, Vengeance, thou hast con- 
quered ! 

PETRUCCI. 

Lorenzo wills his death ! Away with him ! 

Enter a Messenger. 
How goes the struggle ? 

MESSENGER. 

All are taken, save 
The Cardinal Riario, whom Lorenzo 
Fain would exclude from sentence. 

PETRUCCI. 

It is well. 
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l^Fo the beard's. 
Now bear the body onward to the palace — 
[To Elena] And pray thee, gentle lady, be conducted 
Back to thy home — this is no place for thee. 

ELENA [shrinking back"]. 

Hush ! hush ! — he sleeps ! 

[Cries without of ^^ Lorenzo ! Lorenzo F' Elena 
starts and looks wildlj/ around, 

Lorenzo! where? Oh! now 
It rushes on my knowledge ! I have been 
Driven to the land of shadows — I return — 
Oh burning brain, and bursting heart — be still ! 
Wait, ere ye break, and burst ! I must see him, 
His brother — ere I die ! * Twill soon be past, 
This agony — this tempest — Soon with thee, 
I will sleep long and calmly ! 

PETRUCci [aside]. 

She's all unconscious of the tumult round her ! 
Like a soft tear upon the cheek of passion, 
The strange companion of its gloom, she stands — 
In her bewilderment of grief, how lovely 1 
O'er her fair bosom sweeps her golden hair. 
And her eye flashes through its cloud of tears, 
And her slight form dilates, and grows majestic. 
She meditates some purpose stern and high. 
Or nerves her tortured heart to meet its woe — 
How her cheek kindles ! — 
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Renewed cries of '^ Lorenzo.'' He enters, surrounded by 
his friends, who cry, Palle! palle ! perish thetraitors! 
The bearers attempt to remove the body of Giuliano. 

ELENA [addressing them imploringly']. 

Yet one moment ! 
I ask one little moment I 

[She presses towards Lorenzo. 
Way— give way ! 
Soldiers — I seek Lorenzo ! [The crowd falls back. 

Hear me ! brother ! 
Hear me, thy sister 1 I am Giulian's wife ! 
Ha ! thou dost start ! I kneel to claim thy pardon— 
I kneel that thou mayst bless me — Oh Lorenzo ! 
Forgive him who deceived thee ! Let no shade 
Of sad reproach blend with thy tender sorrow ! 
Dear let his memory be, and all forgotten 
This mournful history of his hapless love I 
Promise me, brother — see, I kneel to thee ! 

LORENZO. 

If this indeed be true, then welcome, sister J 
Mingle thy tears with mine ! 

[He raises her to his bosom, and embraces 
her. Then she disengages herself from his 
arms. 

ELENA. 

Now, fare thee well ! 
My task is almost done— and yet, oh God ! 
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One thought is stinging me — my aged father ! 
Take him my dying blessing — ah ! again 
Shoots the wild madness through my reeling briun ! 
I seek my refuge ! 'tis a grave with thee, 
Thee, earliest, latest loved— a grave with Thee! 

^She turns to the body of Giuliano, and as 
she raises her arm, her mantle falls back. 
Beneath it she grasps the dagger, and 
plunging it into her bosom, she falls by his 
side, Lorenzo, followed by others, rushes to 
her aid. 

LORENZO. 

Too late ! 
Alas, my friends, what sight of woe is this ! — 
What wreck of life and beauty ! Be ye warned : 
The storm of human passion wrought this ruin ! 

[-4s Lorenzo and his friends contemplate the 
scene in silent grief and horror, the curtain 
falls. 



EXTRACTS FROM ROSCOE'S LIFE OF 
LORENZO DE' MEDICL 

The following extracts from Roscoe's Life of Lorenzo 
de' Medici, (vol. i. p. 174,) describe the principal 
features in the revolt of the Pazzi, which took place 
in Florence, on the 26th day of April, 1478. 

Throughout the Tragedy, the Author has adhered 
in essential points to the history of this transaction, 
and deviated only in details not affecting the general 
character of the conspiracy. 

" We have now to enter on a transaction that has 
seldom been mentioned without emotions of the 
strongest horror and detestation ; and which, as has 
been justly observed, is an incontrovertible proof of 
the practical atheism of the times in which it took 
place. A transaction in which a pope, a cardinal, an 
archbishop, and several other ecclesiastics, associated 
themselves with a band of ruffians, to destroy two 
men who were an honour to their age and country ; 
and purposed to perpetrate their crime at a season of 
hospitality, in the sanctuary of a Christian Church, 
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and at the very moment of the elevation of the host, 
when the audience bowed down before it, and the 
assassins ^ere presumed to be in the immediate pre- 
sence of their God. 

" At the head of this conspiracy were Sixtus IV. 
and his nephew Girolamo Riario. Raffaello Riario, 
the nephew of this Girolamo, who, although a young 
man then pursuing his studies^ had lately been raised 
to the dignity of cardinal, was rather an instrument 
than an accomplice in the scheme. The enmity of 
Sixtus to Lorenzo, had for some time been apparent, 
and if not occasioned by the assistance which Lorenzo 
had afforded to Niccolo Vitelli, and other independent 
nobles, whose dominions Sixtus had either threatened 
or attacked, was certainly increased by it. The 
destruction of the Medici appeared, therefore, to 
Sixtus as the removal of an obstacle that thwarted 
all his views, and by the accomplishment of which 
the small surrounding states would soon become an 
easy prey. There is, however, great reason to believe 
that the pope did not confine his ambition to these 
subordinate governments, but that if the conspiracy 
had succeeded to his wish, he meant to have grasped 
at the dominion of Florence itself, llie alliance 
lately formed between the Florentines, the Venetians, 
and the Duke of Milan, which was principally effected 
by Lorenzo de' Medici, and by which the pope found 
himself prevented from disturbing the peace of Italy, 
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was an additional and powerful motive of resentment. 
One of the first proofs of the displeasure of the pope 
was his depriving Lorenzo of the office of treasurer 
to the papal see, which he gave to the Pazzi, a 
Florentine family, who, as well as the Medici, had % 
public bank at Rome, and who afterwards became 
the coadjutors of Sixtus in the execution of his trea- . 
cherous purpose. 

" This family was one of the noblest and most 
respectable in Florence, numerous in its members, 
and possessed of great wealth and influence. * * * 

" Guglielmo de' Pazzi had in the lifetime of Cosmo 
de' Medici, married Bianca, the sister of Lorenzo. 
Francesco, the brother of Guglielmo, had for several 
years resided principally in Rome. Of a bold and 
aspiring temper, he could not brook the superiority 
of the Medici, which was supposed to have induced 
him to choose that place as his residence in preference 
to Florence. * ♦ * 

" This conspiracy, of which Sixtus and his nephew 
were the real instigators, was first agitated at Rome, 
where the intercourse between the Count Girolamo 
Riario, and Francesco de' Pazzi, in consequence oi 
the office held by the latter, afforded them an oppor- 
tunity of communicating to each other their mutual 
jealousy of the power of the Medici, and their desire 
of depriving them of their influence in Florence ; in 
which event it is highly probable that the Pazzi were 
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to have exercised the chief authority in the city, 
under the patronage, if not under the avowed do- 
minion, of the papal see. The principal agent 
engaged in the undertaking was Francesco Salviati, 
Archbishop of Pisa, to which rank he had lately 
been promoted by Sixtus in opposition to the wishes 
of the Medici, who had for some time endeavoured to 
prevent him from exercising his episcopal functions. 
If it be allowed that the unfavourable character given 
of him by Politiano is exaggerated, it is generally 
agreed that his qualities were the reverse of those 
which ought to have been the recommendations to 
such high preferment. * * * 

" Preliminaries being adjusted, Girolamo wrote to 
his nephew. Cardinal Riario, then at Pisa, ordering 
him to obey whatever directions he might receive 
from the archbishop. A body of two thousand men 
were destined to approach by different routes towards 
Florence, so as to be in readiness at the time ap- 
pointed for striking the blow. Shortly afterwards, 
the archbishop requested the presence of the cardinal 
at Florence, whither he immediately repaired, and 
took up his residence at a seat of the Pazzi, about a 
mile from the city. It seems to have been the in- 
tention of the conspirators to have effected their 
purpose at Fiesole, where Lorenzo then had his 
country residence, to which they supposed that he 
would invite the cardinal and his attendants. Nor 
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were they deceived in this conjecture, for Lorenzo 
prepared a magnificent entertainment on this occasion, 
but the absence of Giuliano, on account of iUness, 
obliged the conspirators to postpone the attempt. 
Disappointed in their hopes, another plan was now 
to be adopted, and on further deliberation, it was 
resolved, that the assassination should take place on 
the succeeding Sunday, in the church of the Reparata, 
since called Santa Maria deljiore, and that the signal 
for execution should be the elevation of the host. * . * . 

^^ The immediate assassination of Giuliano was 
committed to Francesco de' Pazzi and Bernardo 
Bandini, and that of Lorenzo had been entrusted to 
the sole hand of Montesicco. This office he had 
willingly undertaken whilst he understood that it was 
to be executed in a private dwelling, but he shrunk 
from the idea of polluting the house of God with so 
heinous a crime. Two ecclesiastics were therefore 
selected for the commission of a deed from which the 
soldier was deterred by conscientious motives. These 
were Stefano da Bagnone, the apostolic scribe, and 
Antonio Maffei, a priest of Volterra. 

" The young Cardinal having expressed a desire to 
attend divine service in the church of the Reparata 
on the ensuing Sunday, Lorenzo invited him and his 
suite to his house at Florence. He accordingly came, 
with a large retinue, supporting the united characters 
of Cardinal and Apostolic Legate, and was received by 
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Lorenzo with that splendour and hospitality with 
which he was always accustomed to entertain men of 
high rank and consequence. Giuliano did not appear, 
a circumstance that alarmed the conspirators, whose 
arrangements would not admit of longer delay. They 
soon however learnt that he intended to be present 
at the church. The service was already begun, and 
the Cardinal had taken his seat, when Francesco de' 
Pazzi and Bandini, observing that Giuliano was nbt 
yet arrived, left the church, and went to his house in 
order to ensure and hasten his attendance. Giuliano 
accompanied them, and as he walked between them^ 
they threw their arms around him with the familiarity 
of intimate friends, but in fact to discover whether he 
had any armour under his dress, probably conjecturing 
from his long delay, that he had suspected their pur- 
pose. At the same time by their freedom and jocu- 
larity they endeavoured to obviate any apprehensions 
which he might entertain from such a proceeding. 
The conspirators having taken their stations near 
their intended victims, waited with impatience for the 
appointed signal. The bell rang — the priest raised 
the consecrated wafer — the people bowed before it — 
and at the same instant Bandini plunged a short 
dagger into the breast of Giuliano. On receiving 
the wound, he took a few hasty steps and fell, when 
Francesco de' Pazzi rushed upon him with incredible 
fury, and stabbed him in different parts of his body. 
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continuing to repeat his strokes even after he was 
apparently dead. Such was the violence of his rage 
that he wounded himself deeply in the thigh. 

" The priests who had undertaken the murder of 
Lorenzo were not equally successful. An ill-directed 
blow from Mafiei, which was aimed at the throat, but 
took place behind the neck, rather roused him to his 
defence than disabled him. He immediately threw 
off his cloak, and holding it up as a shield in his left 
hand, with his right he drew his sword and repelled 
bis assailants. Perceiving that their purpose was 
defeated, the two ecclesiastics, after having wounded 
one of Lorenzo's attendants who had interposed tQ 
defend him, endeavoured to save themselves by flight. 

^^ At the same moment, Bandini, his dagger streaming 
with the blood of Giuliano, rushed towards Lorenzo ; 
but meeting in his way with Francesco Nori, a per- 
son in the service of the Medici, and in whom they 
placed great confidence, he stabbed him with a wound 
instantaneously mortal. At the approach of Bandini, 
the friends of Lorenzo encircled him and hurried him 
into the Sacristy, where Politiano and others closed 
the doors, which were of brass. Apprehensions being 
entertained that the weapon which had wounded him 
was poisoned, a young man attached to Lorenzo 
sucked the wound. A general alarm and consterna- 
tion took place in the church, and such was the 
tumult which ensued, that it was at first believed by 
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the audience that the building was falling in ; but no 
sooner was it understood that Lorenzo was in danger, 
than several of the youth of Florence formed them- 
selves into a body, and receiving him into the midst 
of them, conducted him to his house, making a cir- 
cuitous turn from the church, lest he should meet 
with the dead body of his brother." 

The narrative then goes on to describe the pro- 
ceedings of the Archbishop in the city, where he failed 
in his attempt to overpower the magistrates, and 
where, his purpose being discovered by Cesare Pe- 
trucci, then Gonfaloniere, he and his attendants were 
seized. 

" The young Cardinal Riario, who had taken 
refuge at the altar, was preserved from the rage of 
the populace by the interference of Lorenzo, who 
appeared to give credit to his asseverations that he 
was ignorant of the intentions of the conspirators. 
His attendants fell a sacrifice to the resentment of 
the citizens. The streets were polluted with the 
dead bodies and mangled limbs of the slaughtered. 
With the head of one of these unfortunate wretches 
on a lance, the populace paraded the city, which 
resounded with the cry of * Palle !* palle ! * Perish 
the traitors!'" Francesco de' Pazzi, and his asso- 



* The palle d'oro, or golden balls, the arras of the family of 
Medici. 
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ciate, the Archbishop of Pisa, were hung from the 
windows of the palace. 

" Throughout the whole of this just but dreadful 
retribution, Lorenzo had exerted all his influence to 
restrain the indignation of the populace, and to pre- 
vent the farther effusion of blood. Soon after the 
attempt upon his life, an immense multitude sur- 
rounded his house, and not being convinced of his 
safety, demanded to siee him. He seized the oppor- 
tunity which their affection afforded, and notwith- 
standing his wound, endeavoured, by a pathetic and 
forcible address, to moderate the violence of their 
resentment. He entreated that they would resign to 
the magistrates the task of ascertaining and punishing 
the guilty, lest the innocent should be incautiously 
involved in destruction. # * * * 

" The general sorrow for the loss of Giuliano 
was strongly marked. On the fourth day after his 
death, his obsequies were performed with great mag- 
nificence in the church of S. Lorenzo. It appeared 
that he had received from the daggers of Bandini and 
Francesco de' Pazzi, no less than nineteen wounds. 
Many of the Florentine youth changed their dress in 
testimony of respect to his memory. In the predi- 
lection of the Florentines for Giuliano, historians are 
agreed. Even Machiavelli aUows that he possessed 
all the humanity and liberality that could be wished 
for, in one bom to such an elevated station, and that 
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his funeral was honoured by the tears of his fellow- 
citizens. Tall of stature, strong in his person, his 
breast prominent, his limbs full and muscular, dark 
eyes, a lively look, an olive complexion, loose black 
hair turned back from his forehead : such is the por- 
traiture given of Giuliano by his intimate associate, 
Politiano ; who to these particulars has farther added 
that he excelled in active exercises, in horsemanship, 
in wrestling, in throwing the spear ; that he was 
habituated to thirst and to hunger, and frequently 
passed a day in voluntary abstinence : possessed of 
great courage, of unshaken fortitude, a friend to 
religion and order, an admirer of painting, music, and 
other elegant arts. * * * 

* * " Shortly after this transaction.. Lorenzo 
received a visit from Antonio da San Gallo, who 
informed him that the untimely death of Giuliano 
had prevented his disclosing to Lorenzo a circum- 
stance with which it was now necessary that he should 
be acquainted. This was the birth of a son, whom a 
lady of the family of Gorini had borne to Giuliano." 

This infant, Giulio de' Medici, was destined to 
bear an eventful part in the history of Europe, and 
under the name of Clement VII., " guided the bark 
of St. Peter through a succession of the severest 
storms which it has ever experienced." 
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EVENINGS WITH NATURE. 
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A FRAGMENT. 



** Springy while we are writing, is complete. The winds have done their 
work ; the shaken air, well tempered and equalized, has subsided ; the 
genial rains, however thickly they may have fallen, do not saturate 
the ground beyond the power of the sun to dry it up again. There 
«u« clear crystal mornings; noons of blue sky and white cloud; nights 
in which the growing moon seems to lie looking at the stars like a young 
shepherdess at her flock." • • • 

<* But this is the quiet of spring. Its voices and quick Dnovements 
have come back also. The swallows shoot by us, like an embodied 
ardour of the season. The glowing bee has his will of the honied 
flowers, grappling with them as they tremble.'* • ♦ • 

"Then the young green. This is the most apt and perfect mark of 
the season, the true issuing forth of the spring. The trees and bushes 
are putting forth their crisp fans, the meadows are thick with bright 
young grass.*' • • • Leigh Hunt. 

ON the mild evening of an April day, 
When- the young sun had triumphed o*er the 
When balmy Zephyr bore upon his wing [showers, 
A fragrant perfume from the violet banks 
That bound my favourite path, I walked abroad 
To seek the influence of the genial hour, 
And taste the gladness of returning springs 
All nature breathed of beauty ; no harsh blast 
Had marred the clearness of her early bloom ; 
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No blight had touched the emerald boughs above, 
Nor chilling wind rebuked th' impatient flowers. 
She beamed around me, young, and fresh, and fair, 
With tints transparent, and with joy unfeigned, 
Yet gentle ; mild and undisturbed repose 
Stole through the sweetness of the vernal air. 
As the calm certainty of waking bliss 
Steals o'er the raptured heart. Harmonious sounds,' 
That blended with the spirit of the scene. 
Broke through the speaking silence. Distant birds 
Thrilled with their mellow call the trembling leaves 
Of the light birchwood in its silvery shade, 
And the wUd laughing tones of infant nurth 
Came frequent on the ear, and led the eye 
To the green hedgerow of a sunny field, 
Where sported a gay group, laden with sweets. 
The honied cowslip, and the primrose pale. 
Bearing her treasures in their rosy hands. 
These young companions of the leafy spring 
Came blithely onward, and methought they seemed 
Most fitting emblems of the opening year. 
Brightness^ and beauty, and rejoicing life 
Hovered around their footsteps, and the charm 
Of that free innocence which childhood wears 
And knows it not, played like the winds of heaven 
With grace and freshness round their fairy forms : 
Their hearts all careless of the future hour 
That bore for them its weight of weal or woe. 
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They revelled in the joyous present — fair 
As the fair season in its early bloom ! 

Oh happy Spring ! oh happy infant years ! 
Oh happy youth, ere launched on life's full tide ; 
Ere the young spirit plumes its timid wing 
For untried flights across the waters wild, 
Or dares to fathom their mysterious depths. 
Or seek the unknown treasures hid below ; 
Even as the new-fledged seabird, fearing storms, 
Is seen to sport within some sheltered bay, 
And where the sun lights up the sleeping wave. 
Stooping to dip her snowy pinion there. 
Thus sport awhile, young " Mariners of Life !*' 
Sport on, untroubled yet in heart and eye. 
Ye have not tasted of the bitter drops 
That flow from Sorrow's dark funereal urn ; 
Ye have not heard of Passion's stormy tears, 
Nor kept the silence of the unshared heart ! 
Ye dream not yet of Autumn's slow decay, 
Nor chilling Winter, and the snows of Age ; 
And if ye glance towards coming days^ ye meet 
The smile of Summer from still brighter skies : 
Nature with answering smile partakes your joy. 
And owns you fairest in her blooming train ! 

Long did I wander, till the gleaming sun 
Sunk on the bosom of the purple clouds, 
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And the long shadows on my rural path 
Bade me return. Still pondering on the scene, 
I traced the beautiful analogy. 
That (like a chain whose fine and subtle links 
Are never wanting, yet oft unperceived) 
Throughout all Nature's wide expanse is found 
To hold its perfect and unbroken line. 
The circling year hath to the life of man* 
. Visible semblance in its varied round ; 
And the renewal of the heaven-bom spring, 
When from the tomb-like chambers of the earth 
Shoots the young germ to freedom, air, and light. 
Emblems the soul's new birth, as ever true 
To her great origin, she springs to life. 
Free from th' encumbrance of her mortal coils. 
Such is the oft-suggested simile — 
Oft-told, yet not less true ; and being true. 
More beauty hath it than the poet's pen 
Perchance may paint, with just and worthy skiU. 

Life ! 'tis a glorious thing I a mighty gift 
To blest humanity that shall retain it 

* " In the life of man. 
If to the poetry of common speech 
Faith may be given, we see as in a glass 
A true reflection of the circling year 
With all its seasons." 

-Wordsworth, The Excursion, p. 157. 
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For ever and for ever I Yes, with all 
Its griefs and pains, a holy, precious gift ! 
'Tis ours to guard, and ours to cherish it ; 
To nurse th' immortal germ that lies within it, 
To tend its healthful growth, to let the breath 
Of Nature fan it, and the voice of God 
Speak to it ofien ; — ^for His voice is heard 
When the soul listens 1 — to preserve it pure 
From vice and worldly passion, doubt, and fear ; 
To rear it, under heaven's clear eye, till all 
Its full maturity on earth be won. 
And our humanity assert the place^ 
The noble place, which God assigned it here ! 
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Oh blest seclusion ! in your peaceful shade. 
Far from the busy tumult of the world 
And the world's citizens, I fondly roam^ 
Tasting the luxury of f uU repose 
Amid the joy of Nature, whose sweet voice 
Utters no sound discordant, whose gay sights 
Are mellowed into beauty, and can give 
Pleasure ev'n to the thoughtful, saddened heart — 
The lulling whisper of the summer woods. 
Where the breeze wanders on a listless wing, 
The "dim religious light" that dwells beneath 
The sheltering boughs, save where a lighter spray 
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Trembling to feel the soft wind, lets the beam 
Of setting sun glance through its lifted leaves, 
'Hie gushing water near me, that with sound 
Cool and melodious, bathes the feathery fern 
With its white spray. There, through yon vista seen. 
Where the pure fountain beneath brighter light 
Throws out its sparkling waters, are the doves. 
Their shining throats bent down to meet the flow 
Of the clear draught they seek. 

And now the evening's many-tinted hues 

Are softly fading into sober gray, 

The wild-dove's gentle note has grown more loving. 

As o'er his nest the deeper shadows creep ; 

The dews are falling o'er the tasselled bells 

Of amethystine hyacinth, and calm 

And calmer still the scene around me grows. 

And unsuppressed emotion from my soul. 

Hid by the friendly solitude, bursts forth. 

Oh thou long-lost ! whose genial spirit found 

New health and gladness in the breath of spring, 

Whose hand delighted culled the flowers of eardi 

For the beloved around thee — where art thou ? 

Oh where art thou, to share my falling tears. 

Where is the sigh that echoed once my own ? 

Where the dear hand that with an angel's touch 

Reversed the scenes of sorrow, and revealed 

The hidden light of grief — its purpose high. 



i 
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Its stem fulfilment of a blest decree. 
Although no more that well known voice of love 
Shall bless these fair familiar scenes for me, 
I do not mourn for thee ! Why should I mourn 
K thou art happy, as I know thou art ! 
Thou shalt be with me evermore 1 I hear 
Thy voice upon the heavenly air around; 
And in the pensive evening light, I see, 
I feel thee near me ; deathless as the love 
I bore thee, is thy life within my soul 1 



Upon thy breast, sweet Nature ! let me lie 

In the dim twilight hour, and in thine arms 

Dream of mysterious things, while half revealed 

I see thy shaded face, and feel the sigh 

The sleeping zephyrs breathe, and watch the night 

Advance to wrap thee in her gloomy veil. 

Oh speak, beloved Nature ! speak to me, 

And let thy spirit commune with my own. 

And let the deep devotion of my breast 

To thee, and thy great Author, brightly burn, 

A living flame of sacrificial fire 

To vivify each worthy aim, to light 

The path of moral duty, and to warm 

To life and action every pure desire 

Of virtue and of love ! Let it refine 
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And purify from dross of earthliness 
The worid within me ; that with sympathy 
Strong and enduring, I may lean on thee ; 
And bless thee, that in friendship's truest bondy 
With Hope enchanting as thy rainbow hues, 
And Faith unclouded as thy morning light, 
My willing soul is ever bound to thee I 

Oh tranquil Ni^t ! your ambient air is filled 
With sweet celestial voices, that in tones 
Of love and tenderness ineffable. 
Respond to the full heart that offers here 
Its deep affections at your holy shrine ! 
Whispers, faint whispers, yet all clearly heard, 
From distant spheres seem answering, — What are 

they ?— 
Yon crescent moon, that from her fleecy bed 
Of floating clouds, throws back her silver smile. 
What doth she say ? — What may that softened beam 
Of beauty, image ? — Mortal f this the lesson. 

'* Night after night I track the darkened sky 
Untiring. When the cloudy storm rolls by. 
Still, still I climb my destined path, and throw 
A passing glory o'er its gloomy brow ! 

" Being of earth ! thy path may sometimes be 
Darkened and dreary ; let thy foot be free 
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To tread it bravely, let thy spirit shine 
On Sorrow's night, as now I look on thine, 

" And tmge its gloom with lustre — though the cloud 
Awhile the clearness of thy vision shroud, 
In calm or storm pursue th' appointed way 
Illumined by the soul's internal ray I'* 

Oh, speak again, sweet teacher, speak again I 
But no ! she passes from the clearer ether, 
And the white vapours fold her in their arms. 
Another and a different voice has pierced 
The quiet space ; a ringing melody 
Like to the sparkling light, — a song of stars ! 
Not the soft whispers that erewhile had fallen 
From the fair moon while gazing placidly. 
With eye serene, on earth, and communing 
With mortal spirits ; — 'twas a clearer call, 
A flash of sound — ^not startling, loud, nor vast. 
But thrilling, beautiful, and rich in meaning. 

Mortal being I look upon us. 

Listen to our choral song : 
'Tis of love and hope and pleasure. 

Ever as we roll along. 
We are listening to the vows 

That are made on earth ; 
And as each pure feeling wakens, 

Hail its gentle birth ! 
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We are guardians of affection ! 

When the loving spirit pants 
To embrace an absent dear one, 

We can soothe its tender wants ; 
For we steal the fondest glance 

Of the dear one's eye, 
And reveal it to the seeker. 

When he looks on high. 

But that love must be the purest 

That a mortal breast may bear ; 
Else the happy stars forsake it, 

And it pines in grief and fear; 
Free from stain of selfishness 

Must affection be, 
Joyous most in others' joy 

If our smile 'twould see 1 
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THE BLIND GIRL AT THE HOLY WELL.* 

By the wild mountain, whose dark summit keeps 
Watch o'er the sleeping lake, and on whose breast 
Floats the wreathed cloud, and silver streamlet leaps 
Down to the valley of its peaceful rest ; 

There, hid from all profane and careless eyes. 
Far from the spoiler's hand, is raised a shrine, 
Hallowed by sorrow and repentant sighs. 
By Hope, and trusting Love, and Faith divine* 

The sculptured Cross, in all its mystic power. 
There stands revealed before the pilgrim's gaze, 
Shedding a blessing o'er the weary hour, 
And comfort, as th' adoring wanderer prays. 

Beneath this sacred fane, a gentle stream 
Of crystal water hath its shadowy source. 
And pure and placid as an infant's dream 
It takes 'twixt mossy banks its noiseless course. 

* The subject of these lines is taken from an original picture 
by Burton, which for beauty of sentiment and expression can 
scarcely be surpassed, now in the possession of Major-General 
D'Aguilar, 
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And holy superstition says, a balm 
Of healing lies within its glassy wave ; 
And many a fond believer seeks the charm 
That from impending grief or pain may save. 

See oW the mountain path three pilgrims wending 
Their hopeful way towards the hallowed spot, 
And now, before the cherished embtem bending, 
They seek a blessing on their lowly lot. 

But 'tis no common group — no common blessing 
Is asked in that absorbing, silent prayer. 
Those attitudes, that earnest eye confessing 
The eager hope which led their footsteps there. 

No ! look upon the sweet imploring face 
Of her who kneels beside the holy waters. 
Who wears Unconscious, with unstudied grace, 
The beauty of Hispania's dark-haired daughters.* 

Look on that suppliant form, that face, half raised 
As though it long had sought in vain the light. 
Those closed eyes, that patiently have gazed 
Long on the dreary darkness of their night ! 



* A Spanish colony is supposed to have settled in this part of 
the western coast of Ireland^ and the supposition is more than 
confirmed by the traces of their descent, still discernible in the 
outline and features of the peasantry. 
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Yes ! she is blind, but no rebellious tears 
Profane her youthful cheek : she meekly bows 
In sad obedience to the grief of years, 
And mildly pays to heaven her simple vows. 

See the young child, awed from its sportive glee 

To gentle quietness, before her stand ; 

How to the magic water, lovingly 

She guides with care the blind girl's passive hand. 

Look on the mother — how in fond suspense. 
She kneels in earnest agony of prayer, 
And turns with mingled fear, and hope intense, 
To the dear object of her anxious care. 

Angel of mercy, hear I and bear on high 

The prayer of Faith ! and on thy wings of Love, 

In answer to the supplicating sigh. 

Bring light, bring healing, from the courts above ! 
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lANTHE'S DREAM OF LOVE. 

The midnight shadows reigned o'er silence deep ; 
Mortals were gathered to the breast of sleep. 
Who drew most fondly to his tender arms. 
And sheltered safely from all vain alarms 
Those who in innocence and beauty lay, 
Closing with happy rest the happy day. 
Yet in that silence many a busy thought. 
Guided by sleepless fancy, wildly wrought, 
And through each heart some happy vision stole 
And steeped in dreamy bliss the captive soul. 

Thus for lanthe in serene repose 

A glowing dream of strange distinctness rose. 

She seemed to wake, to sounds more sweet than ere 

Apollo flung upon Thessalian air, 

Strains that might lull the wildest heart to rest, 

Or add new joy to one already blest ; 

'Twas music, music 1 the enraptured sense 

Hung on the thrilling tones in glad suspense. 

And there were forms of beauty moving round, 

And light feet glancing o'er enchanted ground. 
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lanthe started up, and wondering stood 

Within a graceful temple, where a flood 

Of golden light, poured from some magic source, 

Revealed an altar in its glittering course : 

An altar wreathed with roses newly blown, 

From whose rich leaves were wafts of incense thrown, 

Surrounded by the beautiful and young. 

Who from their snowy hands fresh flow'rets flung. 

Each crowned with blushing roses, and so fair, 

lanthe sought in vain the loveliest there ! 

And while she gazed, again the music broke 

Upon the scented air, and softly woke 

Sweet echoes in her heart, which strangely sighs 

With joy unuttered in those fond replies. — 

Awake, awake the song of praise ! 
Love inspires the vocal lays 1 
Awake the sound of reed and lyre. 
Love imparts the tuneful fire ! 
Love, who brings on purple pinion 
Treasures from his wide dominion ! 

Love, with matchless beauty crowned. 
Let thy spirit breathe around ! 
Hear us, son of Venus, hear us ! 
Ever be thy influence near us I 
Bring to us thy gathered treasures. 
While we pour the melting measures. 
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Cheerless lay the gloomy earth, 
Love ! before thy happy bu*th, 
Wanting the Promethean fire, 
Thy rejoicing smiles inspire ; 
Now it dofTs the robe of sadness. 
Tunes to thee the voice of gladness ! 

Thus within thy shining portal 
We adore thee. Love immortal ! 
Waiting for thy glad appearing, 
All thy boundless power revering. 
Low we bend before thy shrine, 
And for thee our garlands twine ! 

Hark ! a light flutter on the air is heard — 
Hushed each melodious sound, each ardent word. 
Behold the god within his fane alight, 
Revealed before Ianthe's trembling sight ! 
She starts — that glorious form is strange and new : 
Through her young frame a thrill of rapture flew. 
Yet there was silence, and a fragrant sigh 
Breathed on lanthe as it floated by — 
Ah why this silence ? why this air of gloom 
Where all so late was rapture, light, and bloom ? 
Has Love brought Sorrow ? Look upon him now, 
Behold his troubled eye, his thoughtful brow, 
His folded wings, his smile subdued, yet sweet. 
Where fond regret and disappointment meet ; 
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See how his golden hair with wavy grace 
And curl dishevelled, shades his pensive face, 
What languor o'er his perfect limbs is spread, 
How mournfully he droops his beauteous head ! 
Some gi'ief, alas ! hath touched the soul of Love, 
Some saddened thoughts his swelling bosom move I 
lanthe ! dost thou dream that love can weep ? — 
Soft as " a feather from the wing of sleep," 
A tear-drop fell upon the flowers below. 
And all the visioned brightness passes now — 
The roses fade — the forms of beauty glide 
Unseen away, and all the temple's pride 
Of pomp and glory melts in viewless air — 
lanthe sinks into oblivion there. 

Young maiden I learn the lesson of thy dream. 
'Twas no wild fancy, xxo delusive gleam; 
It told a painful truth which thou shalt know. 
That love is ever tinged with grief below. 
Though joy and beauty seem to light his way. 
Yet clouds may darken ev'n his sunniest day. 
And while o'er human hearts he holds command, 
Some human sorrow waits his wounding hand ! 
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ODE ON THORWAIiDSEN'S RETURN TO 

ROME, 1840. 

Sons of Art 1 in joyful lay 
Proclaim aloud a festive day ! 
Let the songs of triumphs sound 
Through the classic air around I 

Behold Thorwaldsen comes 1 

Back to the ancient home 
Of his great art, 

Behold the master comes ! 

Again he enters Rome, 
No more to part. 

See, he comes, with honour crowned, 
Rich in fame, adored, renowned ! 
Time with gentle hand has shed 
Silvery tokens o'er his head ; 

Yet from his native shore 

He bends his steps once more 
To southern clime. 

Pour, sons of art ! then pour 

O'er the propitious hour, 
A strain sublime ! 
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The glorious " City of the Soul" 
Is the sculptor's destined goal ; 
His adopted country, where 
He may breathe a native air. 

Shall his free spirit own 

A mortal birth alone ? 
No ! 'tis divine ! 

Genius has raised a throne, 

And bid him sit thereon — 
Rome ! he is thine I 

Apollo ! tune thy sleeping lyre, 
And touch the chords with raptured fire. 
Spirit of beauty I join the song, 
And pour the echoing notes along. 
He who has worshipped thee 
Thy votary still shall be, 

Faithful and true ! 
Then shalt thou honour him, and twine 
A chaplet for his brow benign 
Of fadeless hue. 
Rise to meet him. 
Haste to greet him. 
Give him welcome home ! 
Sons of Art I with one glad heart, 
Welcome Thorwaldsen home ! 
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CUPID AND PSYCHE. 

A BAS-RELIEF BT QIBSON« 

Behold, she flies thee, Love ! with playful grace 
Thy Psyche lures thee to the airy chase ! 
Securely thine she dares to leave thy side 
In mock defiance, or in sportive pride* 

She lures thee onward — through the yielding air 
Flutter the light folds of her garment fair, 
Through which her form, revealed in softened lines, 
Upborne by wings celestial, purely shines. 

And now with winning smile, she turns to thee, 
Then leads thee onward still, with motion free, 
And now she pauses, tempts thy warm embrace, 
And then eludes thee, if thou win the race ! 

The summer sunbeams with their golden light 
Are glancing on her braided tresses bright. 
And with uplifted arm she holds on high. 
Beyond thy reach, the captive butterfly. 
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But thou, young Love ! on ardent wing hast flown, 
And thy fond arms around thy Psyche thrown ; 
And while her face looks smiling down to thine, 
The gifted sculptor traced your forms divine 1 

Thus may the soul, immortal, dwell with Love, 
And range unfettered thorough the realms above ; 
Or calmly sleeping on his fragrant breast, 
Taste all the sweetness of her heavenly rest. 

Mortal ! on earth thou mayst not sport with Love, 
Thou know'st not the mysterious springs that move 
His inward life, and thou in seeming play 
Mayst wake a secret voice that urges him away I 
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THE TWO EASTERS. 

I STOOD beneath Italian skies 

Beside old Tiber's stream, 
And saw upon his waters shed 

A strange and magic gleam ; 
And multitudes were thronging there. 
And sounds triumphant filled the air ! 

The cannon's echoing roar burst forth, 
And every voice was hushed ; 

When far into the vaulted sky 
The fiery rockets rushed. 

Till pausing in their upward flight. 

They whispered in the ear of Night. 

Her starry diadem was hid 

Within that sudden blaze ; 
While dazzling lights are gleaming forth, 

And wondering thousands gaze ; 
And glittering fairy-like on high, 
The playful sparks of radiance fly. 
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It seemed as though magician's wand 
Had charmed the sombre scene, 

And poured unearthly brilliancy 
Where evening shades had been ; 

Illumining with fervid glow, 

The old and grey Saint Angelo. 

# # # # # 

One short-lived year has passed away, 

That night returns again ! — 
But not for me the voice of mirth 

That was resounding then. 
No sparkling wonders meet my sight ; 
In silent watch I pass the night ! 

Beneath the curtained drapery 

A wasted form is laid ; 
The small white hands are closely clasped 

As if the spirit prayed — 
On her, the loved of many years. 
Mine eyes are resting, dimm'd with tears. 

And now above the sufiFerer's couch 

Soft Peace, on downy wing, 
The messenger of heavenly love 

Is lightly hovering. 
And whispered voices, sighs subdued, 
Scarce break the sacred solitude. 
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But would I change these holy hours 

For revelry and mirth, 
Or give the faith that hallows them 

For all the toys of earth ? 
No ! brighter glory dawns on high 
Than ere was seen by mortal eye ! 

And in this shadowy hour it seems 

To steal upon my soul, 
No thing of sight, as evening clouds 

In purple lustre roll. 
Or as the magic fires that play 
To close the festal Easter-day : 

But a revealing of that joy 
Which yet we dimly know ; 

A consciousness of future peace, 
Granted to faith below — 

A visioned gleam of heavenly light, 

That waits an angel's perfect sight ! 
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SONNET TO GIBSON'S CUPID. 

Oh, pause, young Cupid ! on thy tender breast 
Let the contented soul awhile repose I 
As conscious only of her blissful rest, 
Nought but thy safe embrace she fondly knows. 

By that dear hand with sheltering care caress'd 
(At whose light touch a tide of sorrow flows !) 
Oh let her yet remain supremely blest, 
Nor doom her to the grief thy wounds impose. 

Bid her escape the sting of earthly love. 
Whose joys are mingled with a restless pain. 
Be thou a Cupid of the realms above ! 

Go — seek with her thy heavenly home again. 
And spare the pangs that mortal lovers prove, 
Who love too fondly, or who love in vain ! 

* This beautiful statue represents Cupid drawing an arrow from 
his quiver to wound the butterfly he is cherishing on his bosom. 
For poetry of design, and classical beauty of execution, it may 
justly compete with the finest works of antiquity. 
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A LAIVIENTATION. 

It weighs upon my heart, my love, 

It weighs upon my heart, 
To think that thou art lost to me 

Beloved as thou wert ! 
It haunts me in the evening hour, 

And in the morning light, 
That never more thy cherished form 

Shall bless my longing sight I 

It weighs upon my heart, my love ! 

It weighs upon my heart, 
To think that when all else was bright 

We should be forced to part ! — 
In vain for me thy garden smiles, 

In vain the balmy air ; 
The flowery paths are desolate — 

Thou art not with me there ! 

I cannot shake the burden ofl* ! 

It clings unto my soul ; 
Upon the sighing winds I hear, 

I hear a deathbell toll — 
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I see a pointed arrow fly — 

'Tis death's unerring dart ! 
A gathering cloud from heaven descends — 

It weighs upon my heart ! — 
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TO , ON HEARING HIM SING. 

Those melting tones that purely flow. 
Now rich and deep, now sweet and low, — 
Oh how their blessed music thrilled 
My heart, with long-pent sorrow filled ! 

The melodies of other years — 
They touched the hidden fount of tears ! 
The voice that sang in days gone by — 
It woke the deep unbidden sigh I 

Ah, when that voice hath passed away, 
And chaunts no more a mortal lay, 
Methinks that in the courts above. 
Unchanged, 'twill breathe in words of love ! 

I pray that harmony divine 
Of soul and voice, may then be thine— 
That thou, amidst the angel throng 
Mayst pour thy pure immortal song ! 
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THE QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

From Carberry's fatal hill, the Scottish Queen 
Deserted, takes her melancholy way. 
She casts a glance around — and sees but one. 
One hostile force ! — those she had deemed her friends 
Arrayed within its ranks — for all had left her ! 
She saw-and instant in her heaving breast 
Arose the stifled sigh. She checked the tear 
Of passion and despair that dimmed her sight ; 
Erect, with regal dignity, she sat. 
And proudly reined her courser* On her cheek 
Burned the deep flush of anger and of grief. 
And yet she cowered not — from that grassy slope 
She turned with queen-like air, as though her steed 
Bore her triumphant from victorious fields. 
Proud prisoner ! to the castle's craggy steep 
They urge thee on. At last thy cheek is pale. 
And thy young form is weary ; but the spirit 
Dauntless and daring, speaks in every motion, 
Though captive iu thy city, still its Queen ! 

Amid those hours of solitude and gloom. 
No more awoke thy harp's enchanting sound, 

M 
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Nor roamed thy fairy fingers o'er the chords 
That once thrilled gladly to the touch of joy f 
In silence, struggling with the bitter sense 
Of cold desertion, and remorse, and fear, 
Did not the consciousness of mortal weakness 
Speak to thy soul, and warn thee that ere long 
Thy haughty spirit must resign its power 
To Him, the King of Kings ! Did not a voice 
Bid thee, who fain would'st conquer nations, first 
Conquer thyseK? — Yes I proud and beautiful. 
And most unhappy one ! I hear thee thus 
Murmur the bitter lesson — 

Hush, my wild heart, be still I 
Nor throb so loud and fast — 
Hast thou not learned to obey a gentler will, 
And bend beneath the blast ? 

Keep down thy rising scorn. 
Thy passion's burning tears ! 
What though thou art insulted, thou hast borne 
The wrongs of many years I 

What art thou, feeble thing. 
Thus to assert thy sway ? 
And rising thus, on anger's fiery wing 
To take thy lofty way ? 
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One mandate from the sky, 
Can bid thee cease to be ; 
And thou with all these pulses wann and high 
Shalt dust and ashes be ! 

Hush, hush, my heart ! be still- 
Repel this restless pain ! 
Calm these tumultuous throbbings, and be still I 
Forbid this proud disdain ! 
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SONNET. 

# - 

Father of spirits ! when aspiring dreams 
Dawn on the inwatd soul, and the full sense 
Of life and power glows with a joy intense, 
Touched by some wand'ring ray from heavenly beams ; 

When, glorying in its bright intelligence. 
Soars the glad soul to lofty thought, and deems 
Eternity its own, — and feeling seems 
To gush in tides of fervid eloquence : 

Father of spirits ! in that hour be nigh ! 
Sustain the soul upon the giddy height 
That it hath reached ! — Sustain and sanctify ! 

Lest o'er its venturous flight and kindling eye 
The clouds descend, and shades of mortal night 
Close o'er the visioned immortality I 
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VERSES, 

ON RECEIVING SOME WHITE CAMELLIAS, IN MEMORY 

OF ELIZA PARKER* 

If happy spirits from the world of bliss 
Could hallow with a glance the things of this, 
Methinks that thou, from thine unfading bowers. 
Might look, complacent, on thy snowy flowers. 

For thine they were, before thy sacred dust 
Was given to earth's cold arms in holy trust ; 
And thine they are, ere yet they droop and die, 
While hues of beauty on their petals lie. 

We call them thine, and thine they still shall be, 
The beautiful and pure that emblem thee ; 
And to our mortal sight no fairer thing 
The dear remembrance of thyself could bring. 

But they shall wither, and their spotless bloom 
Too soon shall find an everlasting tomb ; 
Not so with thee — thine eyes were closed in death. 
And then thy spirit drew immortal breath. 
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And thou hast gently vanished from our sight, 
To shine again in worlds of purer light ; 
Unlike these fragile gems of earthly mould, 
That but for transient hours their leaves unfold. 

Yet Memory loves to trace in them awhile, 
ITie loveliness that waked thy mortal smile ; 
To see in them the forms thine eye approved. 
While yet it lingered o'er the scenes it loved. 

And gratefully we hail, as dear and blest. 
The flower that looked upon thy early rest ; 
While in the visioned past, we fondly see 
The pure Camellia tell its tale of thee 1 

Yes ! there is beauty in this world of tears, 
That Memory's hallowed touch for aye endears ; 
And sweet associations fondly cling 
With deathless power, around the simplest thing ! 
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THE TWO FRIENDS. 



I. 



Where the bright heather on the mountain side 
Tinges the landscape with its purple pride; 
And rock and glen in wild embraces meet, 
And kiss the stream that murmurs at their feet ; 
And Nature's beauty mocks the tale that's told 
Of battle's wild affray in days of old, 
As the rich greenwood waving o'er the plain, 
Smiles on the storied scene of strife and pain : 



II. 

Free as the breezes of that mountain land, 
There wander with gay footstep, heart and hand 
In kindly feeling pledged, two friends — their youth 
In its first freshness, warm with hope and truth. 
They are not brothers ; no, a different grace 
Speaks in each form, in each expressive face ; 
The one is slight and pale, with full dark eye 
Bent on bright nature often pensively ; 
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Yet kind and gentle, and so full of love 

Its light seemed borrowed from a ray above. 



III. 

His Mend, perchance, was younger. Health and power 
And purest gladness are his happy dower ; 
See the young form erect, the step that treads 
Firm and elastic, where the fancy leads ; 
The cheek whose bloom might seem too softly fair. 
But for the manly pride that mantles there. 
And eyes less dark, more happy, and as kind. 
That brighten o'er each lovely thing they find. 



IV. 



The scene is changed — they parted, and they sought 
A different path — ^but time and distance brought 
None of that light forgetfulness of heart 
That oft steals coldly o'er the young who part ! 
They separate — one friend from mirthful home 
Went gaily forth, in distant lands to. roam; 
Trod with delighted step Italia's shore. 
And o'er fair Leman plied the sparkling oar. 
Then back to those whose yearning bosoms burned 
Again to clasp him, he again returned. 
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V. 

The other, too, set forth. Alone, yet glad, 
His heart too pure and kind, to make him sad. 
But from no joyous home of early years 
He goes, 'mid murmured blessings and warm tears. 
Orphaned from infancy, he knew it not, 
The charm that binds us to one ancient spot ; 
The dwelling hallowed by a mother's prayer. 
Whose voice for ever haunts the sacred air, 
Where laughing childhood, through its April day 
Glided in smiles, unconsciously away I 



VI. 



He too sought foreign shores — but not for him 
Rose the sweet voices, like a household hymn 
Inviting his return, and long he strayed 
In far-oflf climes, and longer yet delayed 
By " the glad waters" of the sunny sea 
That bounds the classic shores of Italy. 
There still he wandered ; and around him drew 
Fond and admiring friends, a chosen few — 
For the pure heart, the gentle, loving eye 
Spoke not in vain, but won the kind teply. 
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VII. 

I see him, pacing through the ruined hall, 

Startling its silence, as his footsteps fall ^ 

With echoing tread, -^r gazing up on high^ ' 

From the gray arches to the deep blue sky, j 

Beholding how man's noblest work decays 

(The fading shadow of its glorious days). 

Beneath that sapphire vault, still, still the same 

As when it rang with Caesar's conquering name ! 

VIII. 

Or where Parthenope, with queen-like sway, 

Rules o'er the waters of the sweeping bay ; 

And groves of golden fruit and fragrant flowers 

Shed their soft odours on the balmy hours ; J 

And from their stately gardens stoop to see 

Their stolen image in the crystal sea. 

Or where Amalfi, from romantic steep, 

Invites the wanderer o'er that glassy deep, 

Or pale Pompeii with her tomblike smiles 

Lures him to tread with awe her lonely aisles ; 

I see him in each scene, and mark the light 

That o'er the youth's pale face gleams clear and bright. 

As with an ardent thu'st, his classic mind 

Drinks kindred knowledge at its source refined. 
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IX. 



Again the scene is changed — weep, friendship, weep I 
The youth is sinking to a dreamless sleep ; 
See on his restless couch the sufferer lies, 
With fevered languor close his heavy eyes ; 
Resigned to death, he turns to those around 
And speaks — they bend to catch the parting sound. 
The broken farewell, and the blessing given. 
Ere the pure spirit seeks its native heaven. 

X. 

In that dim hour, before the fleeting soul 

With momentary light a vision stole : 

He saw once more the glen, the rock, the wood. 

Once more upon the heath-clad mountain stood ; 

Once more he clasped the hand, he heard the tone 

Of one with whom he traced those paths alone ! 

XI. 

And where was he ? the friend beloved of yore. 
And loved imto the end ! He wandered o'er 
That very scene 1 yes, there when Spring's first blush 
Tinged the wild landscape, and the tender flush 
Of early green o'er waving woods was spread. 
There first he knew the truth, and mourned the dead ! 
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xii. 



r 

There was the mountain they had trod together. 

And brushed the dewdrops from its blooming heather ; 

And there the shadowy grove whence echoed then ^ 

The sweet flute music down the quiet glen ; 

There were all these, and he is there alone. 

And now the landscape's hue of light is gone I 
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ON 



RECEIVING BIRTHDAY CONGRATULATIONS, 

Ah, wish me not too happy ! I would be 
Not always gliding down the summer sea 
Of smooth untroubled waters, lest my soul. 
Lulled by the calm, sleep, ere it reach the goal. 

The mariner, abroad upon the deep. 
With gaze serene and fixed, his watch must keep ; 
Must brave the storm, must learn the bark to guide 
Wh^n fearful tempests sweep the angry tide. 

And I must learn to meet, with dauntless eye. 
The sorrows of this brief mortality ; 
To giude my spirits o'er the waves of Fate 
And sink not, though the path be desolate. 

There is in sorrow a refining power ; 

And from the struggles of its darkest hour. 

The chastened soul new taught with purpose clear. 

May rise superior to an earthly fear ! 
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He who has tasted all the pangs of woe, 
Can best on others' grief a balm bestow ; 
Apply with gentlest touch the heaUng hand 
Of sympathy, that moves at his command. 

And they to whom the whitest robes are given. 
Who shine resplendent in the courts of heaven. 
Are they who mourned on earth, and won through tears 
The bright abode of their immortal years. 

Then wish me not too happy ! I must be 

A sharer in this " sad humanity," 

And gain through sorrow, knowledge high and pure. 

That aids us to forbear, and to endure. 
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THE DREAM. 

Come hither, dear one ! Listen while I tell 
Of the sweet dream that o'er my slumber fell ; 
And thou shalt read it, and thy voice impart 
Its deepest meaning from thy inmost heart. 

Methought beside the waterfall I stood, 

And sighs came breathing through the autumn wood ; 

And as I heard them, pensive and alone, 

They seemed to whisper sadly thou wert gone I 

And o'er our favourite path the dark green yew, 
The cjrpress of the north, its shadow threw ; 
While at my feet gleamed forth the snowy spray, 
And down the dark rock rushed in noisy play. 

Whenlo! that earth-bom sound was changed. It stole 
Like heavenly music on my listening soul ; 
And where the yew tree spread its sombre hue. 
There amaranthine flowers of beauty grew. 
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The scene was bathed in radiance — to my side, 
With noiseless step, I saw an angel glide, 
An angel in whose bright hair shone a star 
Like that we gazed on 'mid the clouds afar. 

And in the water's broken mirror gleamed 
That single star, whose gem-like radiance beamed 
A thousand, thousand times ; while soft and warm 
Glowed the pure light around the angel's form. 

One gentle hand clasped mine ; the other, raised, 
Pointed abovcj to heaven ! Intent I gazed 
On the sweet earnest eyes, whose language told 
What mortal tongue were powerless to unfold. 

And my hushed spirit breathed in joy — no word 
That moment's deep unruffled calmness stirred ; 
No uttered language I for those eyes had spoken, 
And mortal words the heavenly spell had broken. 

Too soon the vision fled ; but on my soul 
It left the traces of its blest control 
In tranquil happiness. Now read for me. 
The meaning of the lovely mystery ! 

'Twas Memory, 'twas Memory, 

That hovered o'er thy rest. 
And led thee forth to scenes beloved 

In her soft colours drest ; 
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The Angel of Affection there 

The star of memory wore ; 
And in that crystal water yet 

'Twill shine for evermore ! 

She pointed to the guardian sky, 

Because to her is given 
The keeping of the holiest ties 

That bind our earth to heaven. 
She told thee, while her gentle hand 

Was fondly clasping thine, 
That thus united, dwelt in her 

The human and divine ! 

Her light shall beam around thy path 

Wherever it may be — 
The beauty of her presence fall 

In happiness on thee ! 
Her amaranthine flowers she gives 

Sometimes to mortal care — 
I place the fairest in thy breast, 

And bid it blossom there ! 



N 
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AN EARLY SPRING DAY. 

Like the sweet whisperings 

Of some blessed spirit, 
From the immortal world 

The good inherit, 
Are these delicious airs, 

This breath of Spring, 
Whispering of coming bloom 

On Zephyr's wing. 

As Fancy, following 

Her wayward will. 
Dreams of past summer days 

Remembered still — 
So does the longing eye. 

Glancing around. 
Clothe with imagined flowers 

The wintry ground. 

But many a stormy day 

Perchance may rise, 
Ere spring descend on earth. 

From azure skies ; 
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And many a cutting blast 

May blight the bud, 
And shake with sullen howl. 

The flushing wood. 

Then while the prosperous gales 

Of Fortune blow, 
While Pleasure takes the helm 

And Youth the prow. 
Think not, too happy one ! 

That joy shall be 
Always as bright as now 

It shines on thee I 
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A SONG OF THE SEA. 

Far dost thou roam 
From thy beautiful home ! 
Thou art bounding away o'er the measureless deep, 
Or on its wild waves thou dost fearlessly sleep ; 
Rocked by the tempest. 
Or lulled by the calm, 
Child of thel ocean, 
Disdaining alarm ! 

Perchance thou art keeping 

A watch o'er the dark. 
While thy dear ones are cradled 
Asleep in the bark ; 
And the moonlit white billows break over her prow. 
Falling and splashing — 
Rolling and dashing — 
Then proudly retreating with murmurings low. 

If thy vigil be lonely 

Thy thoughts are on high, 
Or the past unforgotten 

Is claiming a sigh ; 
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Or the shades of departed ones, long lost and dear, 
Who once were beside thee, seem now to appear ; 
And the wail of the night-breeze. 

Its desolate moan, 
Is singing a requiem 
O'er joys that are gone ! 

But list-r-'mid the sound 
Of the winds and the waters 
A footstep doth, bound — 
I hear its light tread, and I see thy glad eye 
Bear token that now thy beloved one is nigh. 
She comes, and around her 

Thy fond arm is thrown— 
The embrace that hath, bound her 
Proclaims her thine own I 

Thine own — thy most beautiful I 

In her pure face 

S)mimetry mingles 

With sweetness and grace ; 
And she looks up to thee with that seraph-like smile 
That from regions of sorrow thy soul can beguile. 

And those eyes of deep blue 

Veiled in shadowy hue, 
As though trembling to shine. 

Are raised and are seeking, 

With eloquent speaking, 
The answering language now beaming from thine ! 
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From her brow the fair tresses 

Fall back unconfined. 
And unheeded are floating 

The sport of the wind. 
She leans on thy bosom, she looks on the sea. 
She feels that her heart and her home are with thee; 
That though billows sweep o'er her. 

And loud be the blast, 
Yet faith and affection 

Endure to the last ! 

Away, then away 
O'er the fathomless sea ! 
Wanderers o'er ocean, 
The joyous and free ! 
Play with the billows, 
And laugh with the gale, 
And smile with the sunbeam 
That brightens your sail ! 
May He be your guardian 
Who measures the deep. 
Powerfully save you. 
And tenderly keep ! 
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THE ONLY CHILD. 

Her morning dawn of life was clear » 

Unclouded by one grief or fear ; 

AflFection blest its opening bloom. 

And joy repelled each shade of gloom. 

Like some young flower, whose beauteous eye 

Unclosed beneath the purest sky. 

Kissed by the Zephyr's fragrant lip. 

And taught the nectar dew to sip. 

She grew in beauty. FragUe, fair. 

Her infant figure ; light as air 

Her bounding footstep's joyous tread. 

That scarcely bent the daisy's head. 

A nameless grace around her hung, 

Like odour o'er the flow'ret flung ; 

You could not tell whence came that grace, 

From perfect form, or sweetest face. 

'Twas scarcely seen, yet always felt. 

Where'er her lovely presence dwelt. 

The light that from her soft deep eye 

Shone forth in pure serenity, 

Or flashed in glances quick and wild 

When feeling waked, or mirth beguiled, — 
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That light bespoke the soul that thrilled 
Through her young frame ; a soul that filled 
Her tones of voice, when on the breast 
Of one she loved, she sank to rest. 

Oh angel child ! what bliss was theirs 
Who watched thee with unceasing prayers ; 
What trembling bliss, lest o'er thy lot 
The promised hopes should ripen not, 
And lest thy spirit finely strung 
To joy or grief, by grief be stung ! 

And should it be that mortal years 
Should pass unwept by mortal tears ? 
That the keen sense of feeling live. 
And but to joy its tribute give ? 
No I o'er that gentle head must sweep 
The storm of trial — she must weep ! 
It comes I she owns its ruthless power ; 
The blast has bent the fragile flower ! 
Orphaned on earth, she stands alone, 
Her childhood's dear protectors gone. 
But they had taught, with love divine. 
Her soul's most tender thoughts to twine 
Around immortal hopes, whose stay 
Was firm when they had passed away. 

And from the clouds of grief and night 
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Her soul came forth serenely bright ; 
And never o'er her heart's repose 
The withering blight of passion rose. 
Her dreams of bliss were all too fair, 
Too lovely for a world of care ; 
And mortal beings far too cold, 
In her warm heart the place to hold 
That human passion oft decrees, 
And then, too late, its madness sees. 
Celestial love, on angel wing, 
Appeared to her imagining. 
Just brushed the surface of the deep 
In which her heart had rest and sleep ; 
But troubled not the depths below. 
Where yet in peace its waters flow. 

And now her path is glad and free. 
And some she loves, most lovingly ; 
While all unchained her spirit soars 
And but th' immortal light adores ; 
Yet something still of childhood lies 
Within her tender seeking eyes. 
And something in the gladsome tone 
That tells of days for ever flown ! 
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STANZAS, 

The new year dawns ! unblessed by thee 
The mourning hours glide on ; 

And speak to me in sighing tones 
Of gladness that is gone ! 

Pale shadows of the former hours ! 

With laughing step and gay, 
Who brought for me the richest gifts 

Of love now passed away ! 

Oh hasten, pallid messengers I 
Your presence wounds my heart, 

It bids me think of happiness ! 
I pray ye to depart ! 

And thou, beloved one, smile on me, 

From regions of the blest, 
That future hours may come, to bid 

My lonely spirit rest ! 
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SONNET 

TO , ON HIS RELEASING A BIRD WHICH HAD 

FLOWN INTO THE ROOM. 

Let the bird fly ! See how its quivering start. 
And ruffled plumes, betray its inward fear ; 
Ev'n from thy gentle hold it seeks to part. 
And rush unfettered to its native air ! 

'Tis gone I thy bright eyes follow it, and dart 
Admiring glances on its motions there ; 
It mounts aloft, free as thine own glad heart, 
That springs elastic from the bonds of care ! 

And thus for ever may thy spirit bound 
Upon its chosen path, yet deign to bear 
The soft restraints afi^ection weaves around ; 

And while thou wanderest in the regions fair 
Of liberty and joy, may Love be found 
Attendant, and mayst thou his fetters wear ! 
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« REJOICE WITH TREMBLING." 

Rejoice with trembUng I o*er the summer's day 
Impending thunders frown, and Ughtnings play ; 
Thus o'er the brightness of our happiest hours, 
The cloud of sorrow hangs, the tempest lours I 

And we, blind mortals, sport beneath the gloom, 
And laugh, within the shadow of the tomb ; 
Till Sorrow's icy touch bids Joy turn pale. 
And in our grasp the cherished pleasures fail. 

Rejoice with trembling ! o'er the sunniest smile 
The tear is falling — all unseen awhile, — 
Ere the smile fades away, the tear may fall. 
And from the lips the imaged light recall ! 
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A VISIT FROM HOPE. 

Within a chamber's narrow space, 

A mourner treads with measured pace ; 

While anxious tears bedew het eye, 

And silence hears her heavy sigh ; 

For there, upon a lowly bed, 

The widow's son hath laid his head 

To rise no more I She will be lone. 

When he, her treasured child, is gone ; 

He who sustained her failing years. 

Who shared her griefs, and dried her tears ! 

But on the mournful air around 

There breathes a sweet and thrilling sound ; 

It steals upon her captive ear, 

Like whisperings from a loftier sphere ! 

With upward look she fondly gazed. 

Her withered hands beseeching raised ; 

One single gleam of brightness fell, — » 

Hope Ughtened sorrow's gloomy cell ! 

And while she spoke, her accents mild 

The mourner's heart from grief beguiled : 
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Mother, who watchest with untiring eye 

The couch of pain, 
Turn, and subdue that sorrow-breathing sigh 

And smile again ; 
Behold the rainbow tints of joy appear ! 
Sad mother — turn and smile, for Hope is near ! 

Look up, and weep not ! thou shalt see thy child 

Restored to thee ; 
According to thy prayer, thy wishes wild. 

So shall it be ! 
The rose of health shall bloom, and strength and grace 
Shall visit once again that form and face. 

Look onward, and behold him smile on thee 

As oft of yore ! 
Listen and hear him fondly speak to thee. 

As oft before I 
See, with light footstep, and elastic bound, 
He sports before thee on the dewy ground ! 

The slumberer started from his feverish sleep. 
The mother o'er him bent, to watch and weep. 
She placed her hand upon his burning brow. 
And where is Hope's enchanting promise now ? 
Say, hath it perished ? No ! It cannot fail. 
No mortal tongue hath told that joyous tale ; 
And once again the angel voice she hears, 
And softer, softer^ fall the bitter tear^s : 
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For ever thine on heaven's eternal shore ^ 

Thy chUd shall be ! 
And there from doubt and fear for evermore 

Thou shalt be free. 
No parting words are spoken there ! I come 
To guide thee onward to that blessed home ! 

And I will not forsake thee ! if on earth 

Clouds dim thy way 
Remember Hope, the child of heavenly birth. 

Will be thy stay ! 
But thou must yield unfaltering, fervent trust, 
Ev'n when thy cherished one is laid in dust 1 

And I will not betray thee I thou shalt find 

^ My promise sure ; 

In closest bands with sacred Faith entwined 

It shall endure I 
Look up — behold my star, whose changeless ray " 
Knows no decline — no evening — no decay ! 
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CELESTIAL TO EARTHLY LOVE, 

To the realms of celestial light, 
On the wings of the heaven-born breeze, 
I bear the soul from your power away, 
Free from the yoke of your tjrrant sway ! 

Hold ! from thy touch it is safe, 
In an atmosphere purer than thine- 



Earthbound thou canst not pursue it above. 
Where it flies with its guardian, Celestial Love I 

Know^st thou not Eros ? First born 
Of the royal assemblage on high — '• 

Eros, who rose from the shadowy gloom . 

In light and in splendour, in beauty and bloom. 

O'er the earth on my glittering wings 
I hung, and she blushed into day — 
I wakened the voice of the spheres, and the song 
Of gladness and triumph rolled richly along. 
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The Hours on my radiant path 

Fling buds of undymg bloom : 
The golden arrows that fly from my bow 
Bear tokens of friendship to mortals below. 

I've mourned o'er the beautiful soul 

Consigned to thy withering flame ! 
'Tis rescued, and now I defy thee to pour 
O'er the purified spirit one influence more ! 



o 
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THE MORNING RIDE. 

The lady rode forth on a summer mom 
Of June's rosy freshness and fragrance born, 
Her lover beside her, as brave and bold 
As the vi^arrior knight of the days of old. 

The steed she had mounted was proud and wild. 
As he bounded onward the lady smiled ; 
Caressed with soft hand his shining neck. 
Which the fanciful curb and bridle deck. 

They left a trace on the dewy sod 
Where the feet of their gallant steeds had trod ; 
They startled the lark from his nest of grass. 
And he rises aloft as they swiftly pass. 

The lady's light laughter, her beaming eye, 
Spoke a heart at rest, and a spirit high ; 
And he who so gracefully rode by her side. 
Gazed on her with gladness and something of pride. 
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The songs of the birds in their hidden bowers, 
The Zephyr-borne sweetness of wakening flowers, 
The glimmering rays of the beautiful sun, 
Strong for the course he had yet to run : 

These were around them — ^and beauty threw 
Above and below them her radiant hue ; 
And all through this beauty a spirit stirred. 
And their hearts replied to its whispers heard, 

Twas the spirit of Love that was breathing around ; 
It floated in light o'er the summer-clad ground ; 
It thrilled the pure air of the morning, and stole 
From nature's bright face to the depths of the soul I 
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ABSENCE. 

Fade from before me, oh beautiful space ! 
Clear air of the mountains, now breathing of gloom ! 
Nature ! all fled are the smiles from thy face. 
All soul-less thy majesty, scentless thy bloom ! 

Fade, fade from before me 1 too truly ye tell 
Of the parted, the absent, the tender and true ; 
Of the voices that whisper'd their fondest farewell. 
And the footsteps that gaily to welcome us flew. 

For the loved and the loving, oh beautiful space ! 
Affection must deck thee with bloom of her own ; 
In her eye and her smile of endearment we trace 
The nameless enchantment that o'er thee is thrown. 

Then fade from before me ! oh barrier that parts 
The loved from the loving, thou canst not delight ; 
We ask from affection the joy that imparts 
To nature her semblance of beauty and light. 
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ON PARTING WITH AN OLD PIANO. 

With the dear relics of the sacred past 
Thou that hadst lingered long— art gone at last ! 
And now no more thy well-known notes shall cheer, 
With melodies of home, my partial ear ! 

Ay ! and departed too, the friends of yore ! 
They wake thy old familiar chords no more ; 
No love-toned voices swell their echoing sound, 
And silent sadness reigns supreme around. 

I stand in memory by that cottage door, 
Where mingling roses richest incense pour — 
I hear soft music — and a low, sweet tone — 
'Tis hers ! tis hers I — the sweetness all her own ! 

But 'tis a dream — the drooping roses hang 
Neglected, and the gentle voice that sang 
In days departed, hath its farewell spoken — 
'Tis gone — and thou art gone, — the spell is broken ! 
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TO AN ABSENT ONE. 

Oh, for one glance of that dear eye^ 
One touch of that beloved hand ! 

One kiss on that transparent cheeky 
By southern breezes lightly fanned ! 

They say that health's returning bloom 
Is beaming in thy cherished face^ 

And lends unto thy fragile form 
An airy and elastic grace. 

But to thine image in my soul 
Another charm I would not add ; 

With thy last look I see thee still — 
That gentle smile — so sweetly sad ! 

Yes — thou art there— a hidden light 
Within my spirit's deep recess ; 

Unseen by other eye than mine 
'Tis shining there — to soothe and bless ! 
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TO , IN THE GARDEN. 

Wander 'mid thy garden flowers 
In the Sabbath evening hours ; 
May the dews of peace and rest 
Softly fall upon thy breast ! 

For the scene around thee spread 
Well may tempt thy lingering tread, 
Pure and trajiquil, mild yet bright, 
In the sun-set's mellow light : 

At thy feet th' enamelled ground. 
Where the summer flowers abound. 
Bearing trace of gentle care 
By the cultured sweets they bear ; 

And the foliage of the trees, 
Scarcely stirred by southern breeze ; 
And the mountains distant blue, 
Ting'd with evening's purple hue : 
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These thy fond regard may chain. 
Thou raayst gaze — nor gaze m vain. 
On fair nature's glorious face, 
The Creator there to trace. 

Thou, whose pure and feeling heart 
Bears in nature's scenes a part ; 
Thou, whose meditative mind 
Knowledge taught and grief refined; 

To mine eye thine image seems 
Lovely as a form in dreams, 
Or some being from above 
Lent awhile to earthly love. 

Wander on — with holy thought 
May the hallowed hour be fraught : 
Sweet one ! wander 'mid thy flowers 
In the Sabbath evening hours. 
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TO MY BROTHER, ON REVISITING AN 

OLD HOUSE. 

Amid those haunts our happy childhood knew, 
Say, did thy heart some early joys renew ? 
Did memory take thee back to days of yore. 
And leave thee for a moment there, once more ? 

But only for a moment ! — thou on me 
Didst turn and gaze, and I had looked on thee ; 
And each beheld in each the altered mien, 
No longer thoughtless as it once had been ! 

And then the tide of memory flowed again 
O'er years of deeper joy, and keener pain ; 
O'er feelings that were slumbering, when we trod. 
Hand clasped in infant hand, this verdant sod. 

And by that happy power we met again 
The forms beloved our eyes shall seek in vain. 
Of those who led us through these tangled bowers. 
Whose careful hands once trained these wildered 
flowers. 
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Sure their dear spirits then looked down and smiled, 
And blest with heavenly peace each sorrowing child; 
For didst thou not, with all thy sadness, feel 
A soothing influence o'er thy spirit steal ? 

No bitter thoughts, no vain regret we proved. 
As we stood silent in the home we loved ; 
The years that passed within that calm retreat 
Wore still for us their aspect mild and sweet. 

Let us so live, that future joy be won 

For happy memory as time wears on, 

To come and bless us like those guileless years, 

Undimmed by dark remorse, or sinful fears 1 
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TO , ON BEING ASKED TO WRITE 

A SONG. 

Thou bid'st me sing a song of mirth- 
Say, what shall give the music birth ? 
Shall Love demand the cheerful strain, 
And wake the notes to joy again ? 

Shall Nature's sweet and gladsome face 
The shadows from my spirit chase ? 
And, with some images of glee, 
Suggest the sportive song for thee ! 

Shall Hope, whose fascinating smiles 
The sullen frown of grief beguiles, 
Give me some promise light and gay. 
And bear me to her realms away ? 

Shall Fancy, on her painted wing, 
Some glowing imagery bring ; 
And trace some airy scene for me. 
That I may steal and give to thee ? 
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Or is there not a dearer theme 

Than Pleasure, Hope, or Fancy's dream, 

A dearer subject to inspire 

The movements of my feeble lyre ? 

Alas I I cannot tune to mirth 
The saddened thoughts that cling to earth. 
That linger, with unheeded tears. 
Around the grave of buried years. 

Yet thou, thyself, who bid'st me throw 
Aside the trembling notes of woe, 
Shalt be the theme that wakes a strain 
Of Love, and Joy, and Peace again ! 
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SONNET ON THE MARRIAGE OF A FRIEND. 

'Mid wreaths of roses, and 'mid festal song 
Young Hymen lights his torch, and poets sing 
Th' auspicious day, and borne on glittering wing 
The blushing hours lead the gay train along ; 

Fair gifts of love in rich profusion bring. 
While soft voiced greetings murmur through the 

throng ; 
And merry bells in pealing concert ring, 
And pour their echoing chimes aloud and long. 

Thus Hymen oft is hailed : but on this day 
Less breathes the song of beauty, joy, and youth, 
Than of the heart's pure gladness, sober truth. 

And virtue gilded by love's gentlest ray ; 
While Peace and Hope with willing hands entwine 
Their fairest oflFering fcr the bridal shrine ! 
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TO A FAVOURITE FLOWER. 

Oh, tender flower ! so white and undefiled, 
Young nature's fairy-like and fragrant child, 
Methinks that thou art meet for Eden's bowers, 
To feed on heaven's warm beams, and balmy 
showers. 

Thou pure and lovely thing ! whose starry eye 
Looks from the dark earth to the smiling sky. 
Thou art like Hope, who from this cloudy sphere 
Looks upward to a world more bright and clear. 

Perchance thou dost not gaze in vain — (as I 
Alas ! must do, with many a longing sigh,) 
To meet the angel eyes, that once on earth 
Hailed with delighted glance thy vernal birth. 

For thou art hallowed by the breath of love. 
That still may float around thee, and above ; 
That still may hold some communings with thee. 
And through thy gentle face may look on me ! 
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TO ONE WHO IS BEAUTIFUL AND GOOD. 

It is not for the light that plays 
In thy dark eyes' glancing rays. 
Nor that arched and snowy lid 
Where the glittering tear is hid, 
Nor the long and silken lash 
That softly veils its brilliant flash ; 
Not, not for these I love thee ! 

Nor for the airy, graceful form. 
Nor mantling blushes quick and warm, 
Nor for the fairy feet that bound 
So gaily o'er the flowery ground, 
Nor for that voice, whose lightest tone 
Breathes silvery music all its own ; 
Not, not for these I love thee ! 

Nor even for that artless mind, 
That faultless taste, that soul refined ; 
The pure and gentle thoughts that dwell 
Beneath that virgin bosom's swell. 
The modest purity that throws 
Its fragrance round thee, budding Rose ! 
Not even for this I love thee I 
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But for the simple sterling truth 
That stamps its signet on thy youth, 
And for the unpretending worth 
That ranks thee with the good on earth, 
And for that love so true, so kind, 
Thy Christian charity of mind ; 
For this, for this I love thee I 
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TO A BEAUTIFUL STATUE.* 

Whence comest thou, fair nymph ? From winding 
streams 

That win their silent way through Grecian bowers, 
Beside whose shady brink, in happy dreams. 

Thou erst beguUed the fragrant summer hours ? 

There is a pensive beauty on thy brow, 
A thoughtful sweetness in thy placid air, 

And from thy soul the soft emotions throw 
Touching expression o'er thy features fair. 

The rippling waves that kiss thy snowy feet 

Murmuring implore and win thy bending gaze, 
And soon their cool refreshment thou shalt meet 

As round thy form their veil transparent plays. 

» 

And yet thy drooping garment's graceful folds 
Fall o'er thy perfect limbs — thou'rt pausing still ; 

'Twould seem as though some tender memory holds 
Absorbing influence o'er thy gentle will. 

* " The Nymph undressing for the bath," by R. J. Wyatt, Esq. 
of Rome, one of the most beautiful productions of modem art. 

P 
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My silent, sweet companion ! as mine eyes 
Dwell on thy marble beauty : so divine, 

I think on man's great gift of soul, whence rise 
The fair imaginings of grace Uke thine. 

Yet not in man's high soul, the first-born Ught 
Of purest beauty : man has caught its glow 

From heaven and nature, — and he leams aright 
Who seeks that beauty at its source to know. 
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STANZAS WRITTEN DURING ILLNESS. 

The day returns with cheerful beams, 

And all is joy and light ; 
But I awake from troubled dreams, 

And still to me 'tis night ! 

Th' attendant forms of those I love 

Arodnd me gently glide ; 
But strange and dim they seem to move, 

Like phantoms by my side. 

The tender eyes that look on mine 

Are not the eyes I know ; 
Nor the kind arms that round me twine 

Accustomed shelter throw. 

And far from my familiar home, 

In wild confusion lost, 
My faltering footsteps seem to roam. 

My wavering thoughts are toss'd. 
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Now glimmering in uncertain light. 

Now in funereal gloom, 
Surrounding objects to my sight 

Mysterious forms assume : 

And e'en the inward light of mind, 

That struggles to be free. 
Is conquered, and lies crushed and bUnd, 

And seeks — but cannot see ! 

Oh, raise me from this fearful dream. 

All-merciful and kind ! 
Oh, grant me one enlightening beam. 

Or let me be resigned I 
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SONNET TO 



My friend revered ! whose calm and ample mind 
With vision clear, pursues its onward way. 
By no low thoughts, no servile cares confined, 
TTiat agitate the worldling's feverish day ; 
Thou in whose bosom, gracefully combined 
With gentle Peace, and all her mild array, 
Stem Virtue dwells, and lofty hopes refined. 
And pure affections, holding blameless sway — 
Upward to thee I look with grateful eye 
Of love and reverence ; to thy dear hand 
For guidance through yet untried paths I fly. 
For thou hast trod the realms of Poesy 
Where thou canst lead me on, and thou hast fanned 
To life th' aspiring thoughts that else might die ! 



FINIS. 
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